



















AULD ACQUAINTANCES. 








Beecham’ Pills 


SHOULD NEVER BE FORGOT. 
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Christian 
Cornish 
& Celtic 
Crosses 
In the beautiful 


GREY 
| CORNISH 
GRANITE 
i} ERECTED in 
any 


Churchyard 
or Shipped 
Abroad 


STRONG, SOFT & SNOWY WHITE, 
| and economical in price 


The hemstitching is 

all genuine hand 

& 4 drawn threadwork. 
a 4 aad 
“A . 


} i —— 
8tb 

y Century 

f Zanbypdrock 

Cross 

(illustrated) 

4ft. high, 


30. 190. 
Everlasting 


in_weer. 


THE IDEAL SHEETS FOR THE 
HOME-—-A WELCOME GIFT TO 
ANY HOSPITAL. 


Full Size Drawine, 
See the “ Marple” tab on every sheet. 


with Beautifu ly 

Ilustrated = ART 

CATALOGUI 

(No, 39) and Speci- 

men of Granite, 
ost Free 


[MAILE & SON, '{:" 


367 EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W. Sculptors, 





“Marple” Sheets and 
draper does n 





























*Mellin’s’ their chief 
diet until 3 yrs. old. 


** All my four children have been practically brought 
up on ‘ Mellin’s’; the photo shows you how well they 
have come on through its use. My wife and I think very 
highly of it. A. W. OrMROD, Ivyhurst, Sale.” 
‘Mellin’s’ safe to give from birth. 
Ina degree not found elsewhere, Mellin’s Fe od, properly 
prepared, offers all the life-giving principles 
and necessary constituents for the making 
of vigorous muscles, strong bones and 
teeth, and healthy 


4M Sy uan elie Mary, nerves. 
Noel, Ma t, and Kathleen Ormrod. 0 
Contains 
nothing but what the 
feeblest baby can digest—no 
cane sugar, no starch, no condensed milk. 













To encourage you to try ‘ Mellin’s.’ 


Sample of Mellin’s Food, and an 80-page handbook on the “ CARE 
OF INFANTS," sent Free to any address, Please mention this 
Magazine, and address: 


Sample Dept, Mellin’s Food Ltd., Peckham, $.E. 
SS es 
Q. i . 
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ae YOU CAN SIT AT THE | 
ae PIANO and Play 
tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
iccidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
but a SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 

You play tunes on your very first lesson. 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 








; 
i> <a 


\ = 


Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of life every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 


for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also. 


What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentioned had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now. 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it. If you then have 


a desire to play the yp — tly, send your 1/© with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 


** Special No. 1,” containing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more peop le who are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you end pace a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 





This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out Bs the From a Gunpeoer -a think it Al, easy, excellent. 
fifty which comprise the whol System : 1} i Any person could understand it. 
see er many master ye 7 ae From many Papils whose testimony can all be rolled {nto 
had to give it up. I car play by your system one: “When rea r advertisement I wuld scarcely 
easily believe that any system ild achieve what was there stzted. 
hut on studying your first lessor ealised that at last a 
, This from e Pupil who has taken only six lessons: “I can * — ‘ite SORE get , I fe = i} pthcodges? 
jay well, hir W ) nds system had | rad ve lv yuld elp per 1 t 
a a ; ay we formerly held the idea that to play the piano was utterly 
Prom a Musician who has composed over 3,000 pepeler beyond them. Naunt National Music System is splendid. 
songs consider it the m ingenious invention It the acme f simplicity, and is as perfect as u 5S 
connection with music I have ever seen sim 
From a Proud Mother : ‘ Florrie can play splendi« ily, ind From a Pupil who Sie that one oust torn deserves 
I car 1 play also. ystem is certainly splendid, is another: ‘‘ 1! am re ading it to all my friends, and two 
just as easy as you ie of them are sending to you for their le i 


THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFICES AT ANY TIME. 














ee nee TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 


To THe Mat jerry NTON'S NATION AI. MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat Hatt, Farrincpon Sr., Lonpon, E.C. 
Be ar r of Tue Q f a desiring to test your system, I send herewith post al wder for One Shilling. 
t ret ior I ‘ n your °° 





pecial No. 1,"" published at 2/-, contair five t with your 
instructior v I I t first sitting, also particular f how I can become a THOROL CH musician by your 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Cu 


Tobacco 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid). 
It would be well if those wishing to send Tobacco to our 
Soldiers would remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and Territorials awaiting 
orders, and in sending a present now you are assured of 
reaching your man. Supplies may be obtained from the 
usual trade sources and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free). 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the Proprietors 
for Export, The British - American Tobacco Co., Ltd.), be 
pleased to arrange for supplies of this world - renowned 
Brand to be forwarded to the Front at Duty Free Rates. 





John Player & Sons, nottingham. 


CASTLE TOBACCO FACTORY. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), limited. 
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TO-DAY—if your baby is 


ra not thriving 


a Use the ‘Allenburys’ Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone 

>) and promote robust health and vigour. No digestive dis- 
turbance need be feared from the use of these pure foods. 
: 





:| <Allenburys Eads 


Ld MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. 

a From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 month 

a. MALTED FOOD No. 3. RUSKS (Malted) 

ry From 6 months From 10 month 

a @aS™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free. “Ga 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, London 
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Dear Si After a serious attack of In — ae I w eft with a very bad cor d 
I got so thin and uk that . the I wa ying into a decl v 
1 to try Angier’s Emulsion i Oe oT 8 - first it seemed to do me oe 
i persevered with its use, a oh een olen oe py say thas ti ur ~ Ww quite strong anc ah ry 
= which I attribute solely to the use of your Emulsion My illne dy — uzht me so 1 w 
that r y of my friends were under the + ps that I was « um iptis 1 w 
great'y ast nished at my ¢ cat reel or deo ery tog od he ahh, Seat ion to say, I 
recommend your Emulsion t who suffer from any form of ine igtrouble. (Sd.) H. S 


SU MNT TTT 


Builds up After Iliness 


Angier's Emulsion is both healing and strengthening. oothing alike to throat, 


stomach and intestines, an aid to appetite and digestion, oan a most invigorating tonic and 
restorative, it is invaluable after Influenza, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Bronchitis, or any illness of the 
lungs; also after Whooping Cough, Measles, Fevers, etc , and in nervous ‘‘ run-down’ 
ditions associated with digestive disorders. For twenty-two years Angier’s Emulsion has been 
prescribed by the medical profession and used in the hospitals. It is the standard approved 


remedy for Chest Affections and wasting diseases. 


——— 


After Influenza. 


6 pi al Street, Leicester 
bad 





‘Free Sample Coupon. 


2) F.Z. Fill in coupon and sd salihe d. for postage to the 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., LTo.. 86 Clerkenwell ne London. 
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1915 Chassis Prices 


20 hp. 4-cyl. - 450 Gns. 
30 hp. 6-cyl. - 690 Gans. 
“Special,” 6-cyl. - 1,000 Gans. 


The above prices tnclude Dynamo Lighting 
Sct, with Head, Stde, Tatl and Dashboard 
Lamps, Electric Self-starter, Speedometer, 
Detachable Wire Wheels, complete with 
Pueumatic Tyres, Kit of Tools and 


accessories. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd. 


COVENTRY 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 27 PALL MALL 


Daimler Cars are held in readiness for immediate hire. Telephone: Regent 4/60 
DEPOTS : 

BirMincuHam - Daimler House, Paradise Street Leeps . + Harrison Street 

BriGHtTon ‘ - St. John’s Road, Hove MANCHESTER - 60 Deansgate 


Bristot . - . 61 Victoria Street NEWCASTLE St. Mary's Place 
CarpirF . . - . - Park Street NOTTINGHAM - 98 Derby Road 
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The National Food Dainty. 


Among all the food dainties there is none so deliciously 
appetising, wholesome and strengthening as 


The daily spread | 
2 for the 
children’s bread 


LL 


I 
il 
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with the need for 


And 


economy during the war, = 











Hill 


‘““T aitova” is not merely 


a luxury—it is a necessity. 


It is far cheaper than butter, = 
and will effect a considerable 


saving in the weekly food bill. 


You can include “ Laitova” in the 


| 
bhidhi 


daily bill of fare in a dozen delighttul 


ways—spread it on the bread for 


the youngsters--make dainty little 


sandwiches for afternoon tea, or 


NAANYUUALNYUULLLULUUI 


delicious lemon-cheese tarts. Grown- 


Th 





ups like it just as much as the = 

children. = 

Your grocer sells it in 6 34d. and 20 = 

screw-t p Jars = 

& BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. = 
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Warmth and Nourishment 


AS a warmth-giving food, Allinson Gold Medal Bread 1 

more than ever important in the winter months. A 
comparison test will soon satisfy you of its marked superiority 
in this respect over ordinary or fancy ‘‘ brown’’ bread. 


LLINSON BREAD is best for every member of your family— 
best in every respect. It contains in greater abundance all 
that you get in other breads, and it also contains valuable health- 
elements which are absent from other than wholemeal breads. 
That is why Allinson Bread has such a delicious flavour, is so 
much more nourishing and sustaining, so beneficial to the digestion 
and to health generally. There is no better food for old or 
young, but it must be Allinson’s. 
Rembrandt's ‘‘ Mill."—A very fine art reproduction of this 


famous Masterpiece is offered free im exchange for 12 
Allinson Bread paper bands. Free from advertising matter. 


Send 4d. stamps to pay carriage on free 2-lb. Sample Loaf, free supply of N.F. 
Biscuits, free book on Bread and Health, address of nearest Allinson Baker, and 
particulars of the Monthly Prize Distribution (over 100 Cash and other Prizes). 


Natvurat Foop Co., Ltd., 305 Cambridge Road, London, E. ¢@& 
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| UNADULTERATED®:, 
“WHOLEMEAL * } 
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orwells 


‘Perth Brogues| 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 














its 





I 
in Brit 


“31/6 


ssocies Boots. I 


r ee we 
Ay t ein the fr 
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Every make of shoe fulfils 
duty thoroughly 


and is guaranteed 
to do so 


There is no more protective, com- 
fortable, and reliable footwear for the 
cold, damp, windy days of winter 
than Norwell’s Scotch-made Brogue 
Shoes and Boots. There's an in- 
dividual style for every purpose— 
and a guarantee behind every 
pair. 


Norwell’s Scotch-made footwear is 


st le No.7 the acknowledged best for sporting, 

. rn. country, city, or dress wear. There 
made Shoe for is 100 years’ reputation for honesty 
the who must be out of doors and integrity behind every order 
CY CAs SN ‘or ak sates sent out, and every customer’s needs 
Made of | procurable mater. are dealt with as carefully as if « 
ials ilways softand he or she were present at the 
flexi transaction. 


When ordering state size, colour, 
etc., and enclose remittance. Your 
money will be cheerfully returned 
if you are not satisfied. 


Foreign orders are carefully and 
promptly handled—the postage is 
extra. No matter where you are 
we can supply you. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
In these wintry days Norwell’s Brogue 
Shoes and Boots will keep the children's feet 
warm and bone-dry, no matter the weather 
and will give long and lasting wear, For 


the rough wear of school life Norweli's 





footwear is a veal economy. 





Style No, 5 
“Tony * red 





for Ladies. I 


Bre 







plain, man- 

10e for the wi fe 4 verit- 
wear - an e resister that 

hat ns, ul d welt run 
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Other Makes ot Brogue 
Shoes . grad 
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_ NORWELL & SON, 


ywwn Tassel Br Styte we. 3 “ee 
eminently ted for smart wear wit Ltr 

th of ustulie 3 i 4 fittings shoe made to re 
‘ we tly ' wear of wint 

aa . ‘sheet keeps the feet 

" t and soft to the 

fect sl to the ond. 18/6 beautiful qualit 

Post free in Britain skin. Post free in 





a ine 
Perth, Scotland. ( ~~ 











for Illustrated Catalogue, sent 
post free to any address. 





Makers of Good- Wearing Footwear 
(Established ove , ¢ ) 
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CURES NERVE 


Whatever may be 
the cause of your 
nervous headaches, 
neuralgia, or nervy 
pains —excitement, 
anxiety, over-work, 
a chill, stuffy rooms, 
mvivial living, or functional 
disturbances—a “ Daisy” in a cup 
i and forty winks on the 
h will surely cure the pain 





PAINS 


and make you feel 
quite fit and well 
again. “ Daisy” is 
a small white pow- 
der, almost tasteless 
and quite easy to 
take. It acts like 
magic and is wonderfully soothing 


and refreshing. All Chemists and 


Drug Stores sell packets of 20 
“Daisies” Is. Single powders 1d. 


IN A FEW MINUTES 














A NOVEL AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
“THE LITTLE BENNETT ” 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


A 





Not so small as it looks, but 

f cme > ap © ane 

" Small in size, small in 

lin. price, BU I GRI AT inVALUE 








LS BENNETT & CoO., 75 Cannon Street. Street. LONDON, EC 
a 














GREAT SALE. 


CURTAINS..“... 
LINENS, CRETONNES, HOSIERY. 


Huge Reductions to Clear. 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
Write for Sale List, Full of Bargains, Post Free. 
S, PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM, 
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Blackest in the World. 


JOHN BOND'S 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 

For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred). " 

Neves Fades. 
Of all Stationers, aaiee aod Stores, 
tj. 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS, ax. 








100 PIECES «air CHINA, 


piece t and dainty 


» 
Packed Free, Guaranteed Delivered 
Perfect, 21/- the Lot. 















































THE “ TRIUMPH ” 
IRON HEATER 


For use on a Gas Ring 
or Stove. 


Heats five irons at a time. 
Each 26 


Postage 3d. extra. 


THE “NEW IDEA” 


Heats three irons. 











Each 16 
Postage jd. extra. 
Write sor Complete List of ELBARD SPECI iLiITIES. 





Obtainable at all Ironmongery Stores, or write 


ELBARD PATENTS CO., 40 York Road, LONDON, N. 
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forWhooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 


i " 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 


om pemage patna Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolens 
ections for wh 





essing, and often fatal, 


To cleanse the hair 
without wetting, uy 
without trouble, * a. : ; 
and without risk of catching “Creaitene relieves the tronchial complica a Diekinete” 


o ind Measles and ‘ 1 lint treatment htheria 
‘ re nes t re 1 it« 3 ‘ f essful use 
cold, use ' for De 


ALLEN & HANBURYS. Ltd. Lombard St. ‘London: E.C. 


<n tre ent 
ysms of Whooping Cough 





septic vapor, inspired with every breath, 
th re throat, and stops t cough, 





For Sale by Chemists. 
I Tat f 


Cresolene Antisept roat Tablets forthe rrttated threst. Com» 


I 
posed of slipper bark, licorice. sugar and Cresolene Shey Ges 
harm y Of your r post free direct for 94. in stamp 

—Ss — 


~~ Hair te a Dr. G. H. JONES 


The Wonderful Dry; Shampoo. PAINLESS 1] MODERATE 
DENTISTRY. !! FEES. 

FREE CONSULTATION. 
MOST CAREFUL AND PAINLESS Sveram 




















2d. per pkt. 7 pkts 1 large box 1/6, ever) where. 
Iculma ts pronounced Eye-Silma, 


























Icilma Co., Ltd., 37, 30, 41 Kings Road, ide highest aw: sined by him—under ——— 
St. Pancras, London, N.W Kelly's London P.O, "Dis tory. Telephone: 6753 Gerrar 
85 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Directly opposit sh Museum). 











WHY PAY SHOP PRICES! 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 






Show Rooms: 


Do you know that practically ALM Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 62 MOOR 8T. 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING 


ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, «: 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you My 
lists contain a veé ry large assortment o!f most recent de signs. 

Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS T0 om BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


rnd post-card to-day for lilustrated Price Lists(POST FREE) 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 






















Established 
4 we . Special Atiention given 
: 2 to Export Orders. “ 




















COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 


forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 
(Signed) 


A ddress 
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Riley's “* Records.” 
George Gray on a 
Riley table in one 






match compiled the 

following breaks 

658, 360, 413, 662, Riiev's 

387, 339, 640, 636 MiniaTure 
TABLE. 


THE QUIVER 


Bittiaro Tasre wen ReEsrT- 





FREE. 


On receipt of postcar 
full detailed Illus 
trated Catalogue o 
Billiard and Dinir 
Tables and small 
full-sized Tables a: 
Sundries. 


inG OW DininG Tasce. 


Good times at Home are always possible with one of 


Riley’s Billiard Tables 


in the house. On Riley’s Miniature Billiard Tables, just the 


same accurate game is obtainable as on a full-size table. 










. , . . . , . . . 

Riley’s Billiard Tables Riley’s Combine Billiard and 
cr r own Dining 7 rated) Dining Tables ¢:s iitusirstea. 
INSTANTLY REMOVED. Can be stored against "= 
wall \ fit any size of Table. Superior Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Raising, 
Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Lowering, and Levelling. A handsome Piece 
Polishe Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, of Furniture as a Dining Table and a High- 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost - proof Rubber Class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, 
Cc Two Cues, Rest. Marking Board, Walnut, & Cash Prices and Sizes for Solid 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. Mahogany (Round Legs). Billiord Table and 

CasH or Easy Payments Dining Table are both the same size. 
R _ CASH PRICE Cash OR Easy Payments, 
Size 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in, ‘ £3 76 an 4 ti . 
t. din, by 2ft. 10in. Ee: £476 i tin by 2it. 10in. £13 10 O 
Grr. 4uwiev3er 4Qu. .. ES 5O 6 tin. by Jit, din £15 °o0(°0 
ory, in me . €750 7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10in £18 10 O 
by 4ft “sg - £10 00 Sit. 4in. by 4ft. 4in £24 10 0 
eee ere 9it. din. by 4ft. 10in. £32 00 
Or i 13 Monthly Payments ) a 6 ao. Or in 13 Monthly Instalments, plus 5 per cent 
as here shown, being only 86 on above Cash Prices. Aliso in 18 Monthly 
5 per cent. on Cash Price. 116 Payments, 
16.0 
DELi ARRIAGE PAID t any | 1y Station at our 
packag ¢ 1s id FREI 


FOLDING BAGATELLE BOARDS from 30/-. 


Tables. 


Riley's Tables are noted for their per- 
fect accuracy and their high standard 
of workmanship. Gray broke and re- 
broke the world's billiard records on 
one of these tables—a convincing proof 
of their accuracy. If desired, arrange- 
ments can be made for payment on 
easy terms. 7 days’ free trial 


Ricev's Comaine 
Biittaro ano 
Din na Taste 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Brandon Works, ACCRINGTON. 


I don Showr 


Aldersgate Street, E.C 


xi 
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Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe 


will please your wounded friend. 


==) 
In Hospital— 


the gift is more than 
wanted. 


Friends outside cannot know the 


joy their thoughtfulness takes 
inside. 


Mention Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe 
to a wounded soldier and watch his 
eyes sparkle; send him a tin, and 
you have converted the silent ward 
into a munching, crunching haven 


of delight. 


Toffee-de-Luxe is so good that a 
man can't keep it all: he's bound to 
share it out. 


4lb. tins 5/-; or 1/4 per Ib. 
loose from all Confectioners. 




















G 3) 
ri zs RODS Cure “4 
for ASTH 
Gives instant_relief from Catarrh, 


Asthma, etc. The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years. 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


Ya 


NOTE 10 ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 








Sy 








Full particulars as to this class of publicity, by means 
of a large number of the above circulating in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, may be had on application to the 
Manager, Advertisement Department, CASSELL & CO., 
Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





WHAT IS TRUE ECONOMY ? 


With the strain of war-time affecting practically 
everybody, happy is the family where the housewife 
is a Clever ‘‘ manager.'’ In spite of a reduced income 
and higher prices, she will do her best to find 
methods of practising economy that will mean no 
stinting in either food value or enjoyment. 

The best aid to real food economy is H.P. SAUCE 
the goodness and excellent flavour lend themselves 
so well to the purposes of ‘‘sound management."’ It 
is wonderful what H.P. will do in the way of trans- 
forming cold meat, the remainder of the joint, or 
whatnot, into a dainty entrée; or, just asa relish, in 
making a cold repast appetising 
few examples showing the possibility of what may 
well be termed ‘‘ enjoyable economy. 

It would be *‘ true economy’ to add a 6d 
H.P. Sauce to your next grocery order. 


bottle of 


rhese are only a | 


——— LADIES’ 

Buy direct from makers at one-half shop prices. 
for List B, post tree. 

The B’ham Factoring Co., 18a Dale End, Birmingham. 


HANDBAGS—— 


Write 














Pianists, Violinists, 
’Cellists 


the Cowling System, by a few minutes’ 
daily practice, away from the _ instru- 
ment, ensures that little extra respon- 
control of the 
needed to make playing more certain 
and easy. It Strength and 
Flexibility to the hands 
The Course 
post), each illustrated by actual photo- 


siveness and fingers 
gives 
and fingers 
consists of 12 lessons «by 
graphs of the hand and its muscles, 
and accompanied by clear and explicit 
Instructions 
the fee is 


No apparatus is required, 
small, and the results are 


permanent 


Send to-day for Free Booklet. Address— 


The SECRETARY, COWLING SYSTEM, 
Museum Station Buildings, 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Every kind of wet is 
resisted by “Dri-ped” Soles 


RI-PED keeps out the wet 


for ever. Rain, snow, sleet. slush— 
“Dri-ped '’ defies them all. 
And the thinnest ‘‘ Dri-ped”’ Sole is as wet- 
resisting as the thickest. It is light and 
flexible, never cracks, never slips. 


Insist on “ Dri-ped’’ for either repaired or 
re-soled footwear. It costs a little more, but one 
“Dri-ped’’ Sole outlasts two good ordinary soles. 


It costs comparatively less now than before the 
war; for whilst ordinary leather has advanced greatly 


in price, ‘ Dri-ped” remains the same. See this mark in 


tnches on each sole 


* Dri-ped " - Soled new boots or shoes, for 
ladies, men and children, are sold by leading boot stores, 


n all styles, at all prices. But don't be put off; insist DRI-PED 

9 — ° Rec? 
on “ Dri-ped Chere is no other leather nearly so good. 
FREE: “ Hlow to Double Boot Life” Ask your dealer tor a! ~ii-ped”™ bookiet. 
If he cannot supply one, or “ Dri-ped,” give us his name. We will send a booklet 
direct and sce you _e™ Dri-ped.” 


WILLIAM WALKER & SON, LIMITED, 
“Dri-ped"’ Advertising Department, County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
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In Hospital— | | 
the gift is more than || | 
wanted. 


Friends outside cannot know the 
joy their thoughtfulness takes 
inside. 


Mention Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe 
to a wounded soldier and watch his 
eyes sparkle; send him a tin, and 
you have converted the silent ward 
into a munching, crunching haven 


1 ? of delight. 
Mackintosh’s vies. 2 oo us. 
Toffee-de-Lux e ees Sens it all: he’s bound to 


4ib. tins 5/-; or 1/4 per Ib. 
will please your wounded friend. loose from all Confectioners. 
































P| -—LADIES’ HANDBAGS 

“ Buy direct from makers at one-half shop prices. Write 
for List B, post free. 

The B’ham Factoring Co., 18a Dale End, Birmingham. 





f PMRoDs es 
for ASTHMA 


Gives instant_relief from Catarrh, 
Asthma, etc. The Standard Remedy 
for over # years 


tia Racca Pianists, Violinists, 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. | ’Cellists 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 





























Full particulars as to this class of publicity, by means lhe Cowling System, by a few minutes’ 
of a large number of the above circulating in England, : ny ia ' ‘ 

Scotland, and Ireland, may be had on application to the daily practice, away from the instru- 
Manager, Advertisement Department, CASSELL & CO., ment, ensures that little extra respon- 


elle Sse age, Ludgate E.C. 
Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C siveness and control of the fingers 


WHAT IS TRUE ECONOMY ? needed to a ~ playing more certain 


and easy. gives Strength and 





With the strain of war-time affecting practically Flexibility to the hands and fingers 
everybody, happy is the family where the housewife The Course consists of 12 lessons iby 
is a Clever ‘‘ manager. In spite of a reduced income post), each illustrated by actual photo- 


and higher prices, she will do her best to find 


¢ vraphs of the hand and its muscles, 
methods of practising economy that will mean no phs « ” d : 


stinting in either food value or enjoyment. and accompanied by clear and explicit 
The best aid to real food economy is H.P. SAUCE;; | instructions. No apparatus is required, 
the goodness and excellent flavour lend themselves the fee is small, and the results are 


so well to the purposes of ‘sound management."’ It 


. "OA permanent 
is wonderful what H.P. will do in the way of trans- 











forming cold meat, the remainder of the joint, or Send to-day for Free Booklet. Address— | 
whatnot, into a dainty entrée; or, just asa relish, in | : 
making a cold repast ay og ing Shee pe only a The SECRETARY, COWLING SYSTEM, 
few examples showing the possibility of what may | , 120 
well be lana “enjoyable PA canes Museum Station Buildings, 

It would be *‘ true economy '"’ to add a Gd. bottle of HIGH HOLBORN, LON.’ON, W.Cc. | 
H.P. Sauce to your next grocery order, 
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RI-PED keeps out the wet 
) for ever. Rain, snow, sleet. slush— 
‘ “Dri-ped "’ defies them all. 
And the thinnest ‘‘ Dri-ped”’ Sole is as wet- 
, resisting as the thickest. It is light and 
oy flexible, never cracks, never slips. 
Insist on “ Dri-ped’’ for either repaired or 
Write re-soled footwear. It costs a little more, but one 
gham. “Dri-ped’’ Sole outlasts two good ordinary soles. 
— It costs comparatively less now than before the 
S war; for whilst ordinary leather has advanced greatly 
] in price, “ Dri-ped” remains the same. See this mark in 
purple every few 
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n- on “ Dri-ped.” There is no other leather nearly so good. — 
” FREE: How to Double Boot Life” Ask your dealer for a” wirr-ped” booklet. 
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Easy to Buy——Easy to Try Fast when Dry 








Renew the household furnishings 
—and clothing, too—at little expense 


Around the house countless economies can be effected by 
every housewife—and the increasing expenses of the present 
time render economy essential—by doubling the life and 
service of household furnishings and articles of clothing, 
instead of buying new. Stains, smuts, spots, are only surface 
marks—under that, the material is quite good. 


Drummer Dyes 


““So Easy to Use.” 


Remove these surface eyesores—and at home—by using the 
ever-ready, ever-reliable Drummer Dyes, ‘The _ first-time 
freshness, lustre, and purity will be restored in every garment, 
and thus give the same good service again and again, and at 


the trifling cost of a copper or two. Here is a short list of 





the many articles that can be doubled in wear and service by 
Drummer Dyes :— 





WEARING APPAREL: HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES: 
Bodices Pelisses Bath Mats Lamp Shades 
Belts Woollens Bed Hangings Linen Tet 
Skirts Underskirts Bed Spreads Cloths 
Stockings Bonnets Cushion Covers Sideboard 
Jackets Hats Casement Cloths 
Pinafores Dresses Covers Tea Cloths 
Knitted Coats Sashes Cretonne lable Centres 
; Blouses Boys’ Suits Curtains Chair Covers 
gs : Gloves Wrappers Damask Silk Bed | 
; Kimonos Underwear Curtains Hangings 
Scarves &ec. Xe. &e. &e. 
— Drummer Dyes can be had in all useful and fashionable 


ling the new | 


shades, inclu rey, cardinal, and myrtle-green 


uv 


tones. And your grocer, oilman, store or chemist can 


upply you. 


“MM See the British Drummer on every packet—that's 
your guarantee and protection against substitutes. 





] Write for YOUR 


packet yn el “."" EDGE’S, Bolton, Lancs. 


I 





Makes “Old” Articles Just like NEW 
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The Best War Economy 


TEP Sauce 


By its aid so many 
tempting dishes can 
be cheaply made—it’s 
the most economical 
of them all. 


A little of this delightful British sauce should 





be on your table now. Is it ? 











Changeable | 
Weather 


does not suit you. You find it trying 
and depressing. You are irritable for 
no sufficient reason. You feel neither 
one thing nor the other. Just “run 
down” and “out of sorts.” What is 
wanting 1s something to brace you up: 
something gentle and mild in its action 
which will yet brace up your nerves 
and give you back sound health and 
the joy of living. You need, in fact, 
just a few doses of 
Holloway’s Pills. 

Some pills make you feel weak and 
low spirited He lloway's Pills don't. 
They are the Pills that give you 
strength, tone up the system and make 
you feel bright and fit. Get them now. 
Have them always handy and rememe 


ber Holloway’s for Health. 








( SALE OF IRISH LINENS 
DURING JANUARY 





OUR GREAT JANUARY SALE 


Offers an exceptional opportunity of purchasing fresh 


Linen Goods at greatly reduced prices, as follows : 

LINEN SHEETS, 2 3 yds., 13/2, 16/11, 19:9 per pair 

TABLE CLOTHS, 2 x 2 yds., from 4/9 to 8/1! each 

HANDKERCHIEFFS. Lady's Hemstitched. All Pure 
cinen 2/10, 2/2 511 per doz. Gentleman's Hem 
stitched. 5/3, 76, 10/8 per doz. (Khaki), Hemmed, 
1/94 per doz 

CASTLE COLLARS, 5'8 per doz., etc. etc 





Have you visited our new premises, 
The Linen Hall. Regent Street, W.? 





Complete Sale List on application. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


36C DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST 











156-170 Regent Street, W, 22 Church Street, 
101-102 Cheapside, LONDON LIVERPOOL. 
All Post Orders to Belfast. 
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Can’t wear out by writing! 


Its own perfection protects 
it from successful imitation. 








A point for every hand. 
Every ‘‘Swan” is guaranteed. 
We maintain in perfect order. 
We allow for other and old pens. 
We can match any steel pen 


Sold by all Stationers, 10/6 upwards, 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Branches; 38 Cheapside, E.C. ; 954 Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange 
St., MaNcHesterR; 10 Rue Neuve, BrussEts Brentano's, 
37 Ave. de l'Opéra, Paris; and at New York and Cuicaco 























[Tron 46 YEARS ] THE STANDARD REMEDY 


“SEIGELS SYRUP 


NTs Mother Seigel’s Syrup, as a remedy 
‘0 














REM cg for indigestion and its allied complaints 
acidity, heartburn, constipation, and 

biliousness—has proved its value in 
thousands upon thousands of cases. 
INDIGESTION For over forty-six years it has been 
recognised as a_ thoroughly reliable 

remedy for the many ailments which 


CONSTIPATION arise from a disordered state of the o1 


gans of digestions—the stomach, live: 


and bowels. Mother Seigel’s Syrup 1S 
BILIGUSNESS made from the curative extracts of roots, 
barks, and leaves, which have a toni 


and regulating effect upon the stomach, 
HEADACHES liver, and bowels. In this way it pro 

motes good digestion and action of the 
bowels If you suffer from indice stion 
in any form, take it daily, after meal 
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‘ THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Dear Readers, 

The special national appeals for War Relief have been nobly responded to. But many 
of our great Charitable Institutions are threatened with serious loss of support. The work 
they are doing is a permanent work of relief, more than ever necessary at this time of crisis. 

May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
Societies mentioned in the following pages? 

I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all of them, and 
need hardly say that we make no deduction for office expenses. Your friend, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. f). Fate. 
Christmas, 1914. 




















OR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Please think of this Large Family of 


7,500 


Destitute and Orphan Children 
this Christmas and New Year. 


Owing to the War they are 
in great need. 


2/6 Gifts 


will be much appreciated. 


°> Kindly mark Gifts, “‘ For Food Alone.” Cheques 
and Orders payable ** Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and 
Parcels of Blankets and Clothing, may be addre and 
to the Honorary Director: WILLIAM B. ‘x E R, 


As they come. W.A., LL.B. 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E, 











COUPON: “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Aiea, “The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 





Address 


Age Date of Birthday iat ina cadena ceili 
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' CHARITABLE APPEALS | 


The Editor of “The Ouiver 
undermentioned Charitie 


receive 


that are 


and acknowledge any Donations or § 
forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage 





sscriplions for the 
, London, E.C. 








ST. JOHN’S, HOXTON. 


HAVE YOU YET SENT 


your contribution in re mse to the Re. 
George Twentyman’s appeal? As Vicar ot 
St. John’s, Hoxton, he is labouring for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the people, 
many of whom are very poor indeed, he 
area of the parish is only 75 acres, but the 
population ts 17,000. Consider for a moment 


ill this means, and then send your contribu- 


tion to-day to 
The Rev. Ceorge Twentyman, 

St. John’s Vicarage, Hoxton, London. 
HE WANTS TO KEEP THE FLAG FLYING. 








= 
Friendless & Fallen 
- . London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institute, and Mid- 
night Meeting Movement, 


Maintains 





Six Homes, and an 
Open-all-night Refuge for 1m 
young women and gurls, and 

Other useful work. 
£15 needed daily. Kindly help us. 
mers ; London ( ty & Westminster, 2H 1 Rd, N.W 


W. W. THOMPSON, 
200 Euston Road, London, 





N.W. 














> THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
: FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road 


< 
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Ly ee Bethnal 
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T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 






















EVERY-DAY LIFE 
IN THE HOLY LAND 


By Rev. JAMES NEIL, M.A. 


With 32 Colour Illustrations by JAMEs 
CLARK, R.L, and other artists, 
under the direction of the author. 
Cloth gilt, 7/6 net. 
CASSELL & CO., Léd., 
La Bel Sauvage, London, F.C. 
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You are safe 
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Over 800 Fully Qualified Chemists. 
555 Branches in Town and Country. 


Boots Pare Drag Co., Limited. 


—h 


Nearly 10,000 Employees. 


JESSE BOOT, Managing Director. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 












































T) f “The Quiver”’ vecetve and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
under ned Charities that ave for: varded to him, addressed La Bel sag aang pe ge 
7 
COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL 5 th A ° 
CHURCH SOCIETY. ou merican 
. os e 
DESERVES WI ! OF ALL ENGLISH Missionary Society. 
— Founded 1844.) 
| le Soc t Chaplains a e Paris 
ile at ak Geos ee aite “7 must go. I can be 
the British Residents, the Soldiers, and ti of the most use there.” 
The ( Switzerland were foremost —The late EArt Roserts. 
the return to England ot thou- 
nded English people. . 6“ ” 
iis inheter souttiania ‘en e-toc Who will “be of the most use 
t k in WESTERN CANADA, . . 
AUSTRALIA, East Africa, and elsewhere. in South America ? 
OWING TO THE WAR, receipts 
have fallen, and heavy additional charges THE SOLDIER OF THE CROSS. 
have to be incurred. : 
Who will go or help to send 
ADDITIONAL SUPPORT URGENTLY 
CALLED FOR a worker ? 
Secretary: Rev. J. D. MULLINS, M.A., woceny & Uyre 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 89 John Ot, Seater a SGnaEm, TAS. 
Bankers: BARCLAY & CO. Secretary: BOW. ALASS GWBAI, 
_ at Ge 4 
THE 











SHAFTESBU 


RY SOCIETY 


AND 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


Is the Well-known Friend and 
POOREST CHILD multip 


The present War will increase thei 


Foster-brother of LONDON’S 


lied by tens of thousands! 


r vital need of FOOD, CLOTHING, 


CONVALESCENT AND SURGICAL TREATMENT, PRACTICAL 


SYMPATHY AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
It is somebody's duty, war or no war, to give these 
chik ‘as a chance of a healthy, happy Christian life. 


WHOSE DUTY 


if not YOURS ? 





I “ re 1 S« elv, W 140 


Seventy Years’ ( behit pl 


Seater Lendea, nd with 


red tot 1 service 


4 
\ nei 


ut d much more money. 
£100 a dav needed to reach 100.000 lives. 





SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO THE DIRECTOR :— 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, 
, 1 Order, “* 


C} or? 








Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


Barclav & ¢ Mm lg 
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Britain’s Greatest Soldiers 


have always been those who feared | 
God and served Him faithfully 


Roberts, Gordon, Havelock, 
to mention only a few of our greatest generals, were men 
of decided Christian character, and most intensely anxious 
for the spiritual welfare of those under their command 
rhe one aim of the 


Army Scripture Readers’ 
Society 
is to win our soldiers for ¢ hrist Will you please help in 


this grand and gloriou rk at this national ¢ , when 
the opportunities are so unique and wondertul 
































Funds are much needed to maintain the Keaders (over 
) already at work, and to add to their number Each 
kteader is an ex-soldier, ful conversant th a soldier's 
trials, temptations, and dith iltie 
All contributions should be sent to 
Col. S. D. Cleeve, Secretary, 
Army Scripture Readers’ Society, 
> Ss — . 
An Army Scripture Reader now on Active 112, ot. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 
Service. 
7 
, 





FOR THE DEAF 


it only the Deaf and “Hard of Hearing” could | j 
convinced of what the Stolz Electrophone actually 

does, deafness would no longer be the terrible affliction 

itis. Tucked away in a Vanity Bag or Purse. it lways 

ready for service, and whet t sé ; worn under the 

hair and fixed in a moment 

Write us a post card or call to-day and a for full 

details of the most marvellou vention of the age The | 


ly practical aid to the 
41/5 Days’ FREF Tria! willingly allowed. 
Dept. 2 

THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE COMPANY (1914), Ltd., 
8 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. I England 
; an, 
BRITISH-AMERICAN I, 
COMPANY 
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Frontispiece: “ A Street Procession in Petrograd.” Photo: Unde i & Underwood. 
PAGE 
The Woman of Russia. By ELLA Mary FerGuson. Illustrated by Photographs ; ; 167 
Dorothy o’ Dreams. ( omplete Story. By Motte E. Jamigson. ZJilustrated by J. E, 
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WinirrReD 228 
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FOR GREY HAIR The Secret of my 
7 66 ’ ” 
Use Seeger’s “Seeger'ol BEAUTY CHARM 
Trial Bottle. ““Seeger’ol” tints eres Se fuse nly to be foun the 
Gui. ule desired, BROWN M.F.T. loeac Skin Foon ComPLexion Wax. 
PARK BROWN, LIGHT Vol : : ™ 
BROWN, BLACK. Al Would you | what 
BURN r | GOLDEN r torw face, 
“Seeger'ol’’ ; 1} flect 1 
tit t t ¢ ect t t f Sun, 
Thaw M I WW | I t, Xe, Refine way 
“Seeger ol” \ kles ther ‘I es of Work, 
‘ . ‘ ° \\ uid Years. 2/-, 6/6, post free. 
, bottle , , 1 

* Seeger'ol”’ erm BEAUTY $ FEET. pi gra = —— a 
; . , sw J " t the feet to their Natural Beauty. 

Lares Large Sheet, post free 9/2, only from 
AF cape p en M. F. THOMPSON, Jomo. Chemist and Skin Specialist, 

ists and Stores ¢ Where 17 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

ol HINDES Ltd., Finsbury, London | ms 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING 
HEARTS 


Tue following are the sums received from 
old and new members up to and including 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


THE following is a list of contributions re- 
ceived up to and including November 30th, 
1914: 
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, For Nurse Bailey's Fund: Lady Musgrave, £1 1s, 
November 30th, I9I4: E J 3: LN.S 8 : * & ‘ 
tos. each from ‘‘ An Old Member,” E. F. W. For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: H. D., £1; Mrs. Patstone, 
10 E. M. N., 15s.; M. O. B., ros 
ss. each from Miss Mary T. Lambert, Mrs. C. E. : . 
: Aspinall For The Ragged School Union: H. D., 103.; G.F,, 5s 
‘*A Friend, 
: i from E. Jones. For The Country Holiday Fund: M. Smith, 2s. 6d. ’ 
3 ich from Mrs. M. E. Pettit, E. H. A. For The Church of England Waifs and Strays Socicts 
2s, 6d. from J. N.S M. S., Ios, 
2s. each from Miss Elderton, M. M. Bluntisham, For The British H and Hospital for Incurables 
M1 Wallace | ae Ipswich 2s. 6d 
: For The Mission t ‘An Old Ramsey Reader,’’7s 
1s. 61. each from Mrs. Holditch, Miss Holditch, Miss : ae eee ae r 
R. Turmaine, Mrs. Gillmer For The Rev. F. Swainsom’s Work: J. N. S., 28, 6d | 
, ; For The National Relief und: Mary Stuart Pierucci 
each from J Twe odie, Mrs. M A Poll M Bondicchi, os, 11d. 
Burnett, Raymond Carey, Miss B. E. Wallis, ; 
Miss Fox, Mary Jane Nicholas, Annie Percival, Sent direct to Dr. Barnardo's Homes : E. J , 58 
B. H. Coetzer, M. M. A. B., M. J. Norris. Sent direct to The Ragged School Union: Y. E. S., 58. 
Contri “ions for religious and Pruantarop may be nt to The £ litor, THE OUVIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 
. SOCKS and , 
STOCKINGS 
# Neat Gift Boxes 
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1 Respect 3 
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: ; Prices 
“Night Lights) 


yD 





¥ [OS awaros | 
84 The Largest Sale in 
the World. 


44 “ROYAL CASTLE” or “CHILDS’,” 
+4 for Small Light. 


ti; 
2 “PALMITINE STAR,” 
re for Medium Light. 





#1]  CLARKE’S “PYRAMIDS,” 
“4 for Large Light and use with 
~1 CLARKE’S FOOD WARMERS, &c. 


‘ds SOLD:-~ EVERYWHERE. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 


5 London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 











‘1 Instinct. FS 
i Psychologists state that * 
bp a child’s fear of the dark f, 
“4 cannot be entirely pre- [%4 
vented, since it is largely [is 
instinctive. ms 
But the darkness that -3 
excites this fear so acutely [ 

is effectually avoided by a 








STANWORTH’S 
“Defiance” 


(Regd. 


UmBrELLAS. 


=> < <- 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper and post to us to- 
day with P.O, for 6/-. By 
next post it will come back 
“as good as new, re 
covered with our No, 1 
* Dehance Silk Union, 
and securely packed in 
trong cardboard box 
Postage on Foreign Order 
1/- extra. 


A post card will bring you 
our illustrated Catalog 
t ‘* Dehance Umbrella 
and patterns for re-cover 
ing umbrellas trom 2/6 

upwards 


sue 


J. STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern 
Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 
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The “‘Kultured” Kaiser's 
In a shocking plight; 

Though hard he tries, Sirs, 

He cannot buy Fluxite. 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


, in 6d., t/-, and 2/- tins 


is recognised world € the most effective flux for 
Plumbing, Electr | and General solderi k. B 
Amateurs and Mec e Fluxite. Wit eanr 
pair y und pan ther metal Fluxite 
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pute-Contntion Co. 226 Viense Road, Seementen. England. 
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* All amid the rigours of the year, 


In the wild depth of winter.’ 
—JamEs Liumson, 














A Street Procession 
in Petrograd. 
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THE WOMAN OF RUSSIA 


The Mistress of the “Isba” as she really is 


By BLLA MARY FERGUSON 


lite 


ny English people Russia has 


vaguely on the map of Europe 
where brutal police officers with 











We want to know more about our Allies, not forgetting the home side of their every: 
In this article Miss Ferguson writes with knowledge of the Russian woman. 


same unhesitating courage the clarion call 
to one brotherhood of heroism. 
Those who know Russia well reply that 











spies reigned supreme over her strength lies in her women. The 

m consisting for the most part Russian woman of the upper classes is 
ring student-reformers, ready at a generally better educated than the women 
notice to turn into dangerous of any other European country, speaking 
Even many who were in a_ several languages perfectly, and thoroughly 
better to acquainted with the 
1 true ¢ ae literature of many 
Russia's lands. She gener- 
inhabit ally spends four or 
fessed five months of each 

s sur year in the country 
the depth in an isolated 
devo- though princely 
have so dwelling, and both 
ly dis there and during 

1 the the long’ winter 

f the out- | evenings in the 
ar towns, there is 

( has much leisure for 
ask, this study. It is espe- 
thusiasm cially in the man- 
vept with agement of the 
speed ove! business side of her 
land ? life that the 
idal_ pro- Russian woman 
and the shows the supe- 
ho is a- a riority of her in- 
{, have Types of Photo telligence and train- 
vith the Polish Peasantry. a ee ing. She occupies 
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A Wayside Station 
in the Caucasus. 





a very independent position 
may be traced back to the 
Great Catharine whos« 
her own 


This 
ot the 
laws certainly favour 


legally. 
influence 


Sex. 
The richer a 

more intent 

the best 


so many 


woman is in Russia, the 
ealth to 
there 
founded by 
rsar’s great 
hundreds of 
schools of all 
but managed by 
great famili 
tradition to 


she is on using her w 
advantage. In no land are 
charitable institutions 
women as in the 
There 

pe nsar&ri¢ 


founded 


In most 


country. 
exist hospitals, dis- 


and kinds, not only 
women of wealth. 
charitable 


which the 


work is a 


present members 


bring all the resources of their highly de- 
veloped intellect. 
Absolute Mistress 

In every class of society the woman is 
absolute mistress of het possessions Ol 
earnings \s a girl her father cannot 
tour them, and after marriage she alone 
manage the financial atfai ot her house 
hold, and, in the case of a rich woman, 
control id spends her personal fortun 
quite indep ently of her husband Chi 
re bilit develop e of dut { 
her fellow ind 1] l 1p 


Thay —- 


j HAH TARR 


peaatereber 
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of her estates brings her into close 
With the poor who need her help. 
lor, although the legal position of the 


poor unassailable, 


contact 


woman 1s and she is as 


absolutely mistress of her isba (dwelling- 


place, generally the one and only room in 
a farm) as the aristocratic dame is of her 
castle, in fact the peasant woman’s life is 
a bitterly hard one judged by Western 
standards. She is born to serve. The 
little girl is made to be useful as soon as 
she can toddle and the mother, after a 
long day of tireless work in field and 
byre, must it half through the night 


spinning wool or flax for the needs of her 
family. 

The Russian peasant woman's outlook on 
life is sombre Religion is her one standby, 
point of her faith is the 
Crucifixion Each Easter she lives through 


the gloomy pain-racked hours of Holy Week 


and the culminating 


as if she participated in the actual suffer- 
ing and death of our Lord year by year. 
eath is to her a holy solemn friend 
who throws a glory over the departure 


ever the 
really 


this 
daily 


co wists 


from world, and hides for 


mean drudgery of which life 








Marriage and Death 

Marriage and death are the two great 
events of life in Russia as elsewhere; but 
at both these times the Russian point of 
view differs strangely from ours. The 
mistress of the isha welcomes Death as an 


honoured though gloomy guest, but the 
Russian girl approaches marriage in a frame 
of mind more than tinged with melancholy. 
It is not a question of sentiment. It is 
true that reason presides as a rule at the 
Russian’s choice of a wife, but the girl is 
generally left free to accept or refuse. Yet 
as soon as the marriage day is arranged, she 
begins to weep and moan as ii an irreparable 
misfortune had befallen her. Until the very 
moment of the ceremony her friends surround 
her, sharing her grief and seeming as if they 
wished to protect her against the arch- 
enemy, the intended hus- 
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gime the influence of the mother is para- 
mount, and big sons kneel down before 
her to ask her blessing before undertaking 
any enterprise or even a journey to the 
next town. We can imagine the millions 
of touching farewells which took place 
during the weeks of mobilisation. 

In almost every house in Russia the 
sacred icon must have been taken down and 
pressed to lips on which tears had left a 
trace of salt. In the humble peasant cottage 
this representation of our Lord is often only 
a roughly carved piece of wood; whilst in 
the home of the wealthy it may be the most 
precious heirloom, in a literal sense, among 
priceless jewels. But whether it be a 
grotesque likeness before which a smoky 
oil flame flickers, or a masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s art lighted by a lamp hanging on 





band 


Festivals 

There are joyful days, 
however, when the Russian 
people throw off their 
gloom and bring to the 


front the happy child side 


character. The 





sreat national festivals are 


celebrated by fairs for 
which the girls put on the 
strangely coloured Russian 
ostume with a red blouse 
and pre leeves and a 
blue apt adorned with 
vellow ribbor They have 
il the primitive man’s 
love of vy colours and 


mbroidery. 


rhe « ip al | sleeveless coat 
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are {ten heavily worked 
gol I lver 
In Great Russia the 
patriat l family life is 
till con Che father 
is sometit the head of 
mily « nting aS many 
fifty or sixty members, 
ll livi er his sway 
his system has many dls 
advanta nd the ten 
den ] vy towards the 
estal t of a sepa a 
rate r ¢ h married A Typical 
coupk 1 er either re- Muscovite Family. 
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golden chains and itself a jewel, the same 
fervent faith inspires its owners and _ fills 


their hearts with enthusiastic longing to 
show their love for the Redeemer whose 


sufferings lie so near to every Russian heart. 


The Eternal Farewell 
When I heard that the mobilisation of the 
Tsar’s subjects had 


much less time 


than the scheduled six weeks, and that the 


taken 


men had surprised the authorities themselves 
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befallen 
said 


“‘Great misfortunes have our 
city, my them. 
‘“* Nothing but high moral worth can redeem 
our As far our house 
is concerned, we can easily win back the 
fortune we have lost, but it is borne in upon 


children,” she to 


material losses. as 


me that our brewery does not work with 
God. The better the we 
excite people to drink. So 1 beg you to help 
me find an industry which will do good as 


we brew, more 


well as give work to the men we employ.” 








time 








The End of 
the Journey, 


by the rapidity of their response to the call 


to arms in defence of the dear Russian land 


and its Little Father, I saw in a mental 
vision those mothers and wives hastily 
preparing their menfolk for departure, then 
kneeling with them for one long minute 
of agonised supplication in front of the icon, 


before they said farewell, in so many cases 
for ever in this life 
Mothers have a place in Russian history, 


but few are more interesting than the 
widowed mistress of an immense brewery in 
Moscow, who lived early in the last century. 
Che extensive buildings were burnt to the 
eround in the great fire, and when the 
firt about to rebuild them the widowed 
mother called her grown-up sons together. 
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Such is the story of the foundation of the 
great cotton factories of the firm of Prokorov, 
which employs more than ten thousand men 
the 


members 


days of their 
ot 
she founded, and 


Ever since 
the 
have carried on the tradition 


in Moscow. 


heroic ancestress, this firm 
more than once have sailed very close to the 
gulf of ruin rather than act harshly towards 
fo-day the women of the 
the brilliant 
ol yet find 


time to feed and clothe poor children, rescue 


their employee 


family are foremost among 


band society women who can 


penniless girl-students from a fireless attic, 


and visit ambulances, sanatoria, and hospitals, 


rk founded and 


Grand-Duchess Serge mm 


besides helping in the we 


guided by the 


remembrance of her assassinated husband. 
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By MOLLIE E. JAMIESON 


HEN it was quite settled that Beth’s 
brand-new lover was to visit them 

that Christm 
with Beth herself, Dorothy, for by no means 
the first time in her short life, felt un- 
accountably shy. Beth had been busy 
school-teaching away from home since she 


is time, in company, of Course, 


was seventeen, and now, at twenty-one, had 


elected to become engaged to a man whom 
neither Aunt Joanna nor Dorothy had ever 
seen. Not that Aunt Joanna was any less 
ready to welcome her new nephew-in-law on 
that account. Aunt Joanna—who, by the 
by, was the girl’s great-aunt, and quite an 
old lady is entirely of opinion that Beth 
had done excellently for herself, and that 


she did not mind how soon her younger 
niece, D 
But to follow in Beth’s matrimonially 


‘thy, followed her example. 


inclit footsteps was about the last thing 
Dorothy thought of doing, just then at least. 

Dorothy o’ Dreams,” as Aunt Joanna some- 
times a little contemptuously termed her, was 
at that period of her life a rather insignificant- 
lookir pale wisp of a girl, with wavy, 
dusky hair and big brown eyes, whose 
dreamy look had won her Aunt Joanna’s 
somew!] orntul sobriquet. For Dorothy, 
ever since she could remember, had lived in 


a world of her own, a world widely different 
from any which practical, rosy-cheeked Beth 
or Aunt Joanna knew. And as neither in 
her dream world, nor in her real one, did 
young men come a-wooing to the old grey 
house where generations of Tregarths had 
made their home before Dorothy, or Aunt 
Joan: i, tor that matter, saw the light, it was 
probable that ‘‘ Dorothy o’ Dreams,” unloved 


and unw i, she was likely to remain to 
the end her davs. 

Beth iwement, when it was an- 
nounce made quite a stir in their little 


world t was then that Aunt Joanna 


decided that Beth’s lover should be invited 
to visit them, when Beth came upon her 
annual Christmas holiday. Aunt Joanna, a 
keen connoisseur of character, as many old 
people are, wanted to judge of “‘ the lad”’ 
for herself. Beth had done well, excellently 
well, in the matrimonial way; but until 
Jem Conway had passed the bar of individual 
scrutiny, Aunt Joanna felt that she could 
not be altogether satisfied. Hence the 
invitation to Beth’s lover this particular 
Christmas time, hence poor, shy, dreaming 
Dorothy’s dread of that somewhat alarming 
personage, her future brother-in-law. 

Beth and her lover had arranged to 
travel down in company that Christmas 
Eve; but when, just an hour before their 
expected arrival, a telegram was handed in, 
signed with Beth’s name, and postponing 
that same arrival, Aunt Joanna was quite 
justified in declaring that she ‘‘ never saw 
it better,’’ which probably meant, more 
exactly, that she never saw it worse. 
Dorothy scanned the open missive with some- 
thing almost of relief in her brown eyes. The 
telegram was like Beth, terse and to the 
point : 


“Am unexpectedly detained in town. 
J. will explain.—Betu.”’ 


** Then they aren’t coming,” said Dorothy 
with what sounded almost like a little sigh 
of relief. For, much as she loved her only 
sister, that love could not altogether out- 
weigh her dread of Jem Conway, the as-yet- 
unknown sweetheart of pretty Beth. But 
Aunt Joanna, re-reading the telegram, 
snapped her up shortly 

“I’m not so sure of that, either. It’s 
like Beth not to be more explicit, just when 
it was so necessary that she should put 
things clearly. Look at it again, child, and 
see what vou think of it. She says that 





Jem will explain, but how is Jem to explain 


unless he comes ? Jem is coming, you may 
take my word for it. It is only Beth who 
has changed her mind, and intends to remain 
way.” 

‘ But how—oh, he couldn’t come without 
her,”’ Dorothy said aghast. The idea of 
Jem with Beth had been bad enough— 
vithout Beth, not to be thought of for a 
moment “Oh! he'd never, never,” said 


Dorothy, and looked as frightened as a litt 
Aunt Joanna only shook her head 
*Couldn’t he that 
about it, 
that is definite enough, 


jawn. 
shows all you know 
you silly child. Jem is coming, 
and you have got to 
go to the station to meet him without any loss 


ot time. 


Beth may be following to-morrow 


for all we know but for the present, what 
we have to do is to be decently civil to thi 
young man Don’t look as though I'd told 
you to go and shoot yourself, Dorothy I 
can’t go myself, a cold night like this, and | 
wouldn’t have him arrive without so much 


station If 
your brother-in vet, next 
thing to it, and I'd say it should be the least 
thing you could do for Beth’s sake to show 
him a little civility 
“Oh! I hate to. ¢ 
ulong himself 
“ And 


such a 


is someone to meet him at the 


he isn’t law he’s 


an’t he find his way 
?”’ Dorothy questioned, mise1 
to 
there 

Perhaps 
he will be as frightened of me as | 


ably how am 1 know him 


either crowd as always is 


travelling on Christmas Eve who 


knows ? 


im of him, and will hate to have me there 
Oh! Aunt Joanna, isn’t there some othe 
way we could do, don’t you think 1 do 
o hate to have to go 

But Aunt Joanna was, for by no means 
the first time in her life, inexorable. Proper 
respect must be sho to Mr. James Con 
va o soon to become a member of the 
family, and Dorothy, as it so chanced, wa 
the only available person to show it. Dorothy 
had given plenty of time to dreaming in th 
days which were past, let her now bestir 
herself If Beth had seen fit to desert het 
lover at this particular time, that was no 
I vhy Beth hould do ditt 
\ | 1 wa ble as adamant 
uy this point Ot then vn tree will they 
had ited Jem Cor and now, with or 
Mi Beth. tl t do their best to 
make his visit a sucee 

Dorothy had never dared to defy Aunt 


Joan: i before, and she did not 


do SO now 
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But it was not without some inward trepida- 
heart that she attired 
herself in the well-worn brown ulster which 
had once belonged to Beth, put on her little 
fur cap, and 


tion and sinking of 


set out for the station through 
the twilight of the late December afternoon, 
Dorothy by the lighted shops of 
the little town, hardly so much as glancing 


passed 
at them, though their windows, ablaze with 
Christmas gifts and Christmas finery, would, 
in ordinary circumstances, have attracted her 
attention. She was wishing that Aunt Joanna 
had not insisted upon her going to meet this 
unknown Jem Conway, wishing most of all 
that she little coward, 
but had possessed daring enough to defy 
Aunt Joanna, ’ 


was not such a 


as certainly, on this occasion, 


she deserved to be defied. Yet it is perhaps 


only fair to Aunt Joanna to state that, had 
** Dorothy o’ Dreams” not been what she 
was, the elder woman would never have 


embarked upon so dangerous an experiment 


as that of sending her to meet an unknown 
and possibly attractive young man, Aunt 
joanna opined—though, as it afterwards 
turned out, wholly incorrectly—that no 
young man, having once seen Beth, would 
ever look at Dorothy 

Dorothy had quite a long time to wait 


for the coming of the train, which, it being 
When, at last, it 
steamed into the station, she looked about 
her rather for, although Beth 


had sent them a photograph of Jem Conway 


Christmas Eve, was late. 


anxiously 


some time before, she rather feared that, 
now that the actual moment had at length 
arrived, she might not be able to recognise 
him But, alter all, she need not have been 
afraid A big man, carrying a bag, was 


coming towards her along the platform, and 
she saw in a moment that it was Jem Conway; 
that Jem 


minus Beth, did not expect 


but it was also entirely evident 


Conway, arriving 


anyone to mect him Dorothy, who, saving 


for fear of Aunt Joanna, would a very great 
deal rather have run away, went towards 
him, and made herself known in a very 


frightened, small voice 


You are Mr. Conway, I think, and I am 
seth siste! I am very glad to see you, 
Mr. Conway 

She had rehearsed her little speech of 
welcome so often on the way to the station 
that now it came a trifle stiffly, in spite ot 
its intended warmth But it seemed to 

itisfy Jem Conway abundantly, for all 
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“A big man, carrying a bag, 
was coming towards her.’’ 


down his bag on the 


people who wanted her 


their principals had cried off ; 
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and almost forgetting her dread of Jem 
Conway so kindly did he look at her at that 
moment. She was telling herself that Beth’s 
lover was even pleasanter to look at than 
was his photograph, which had always 
struck her as being a trifle hard and stern. 
If Jem Conway was always to look like that 

why, she would not mind having him to 
stay with thematall. Beth wasa very lucky 
girl, just as Aunt Joanna had said, to have 
such a lover as Jem Conway. 

When they had passed out of the station, 
and the visitor had decided in favour of 
walking rather than of trusting themselves 
to the interior of a ramshackle cab, Dorothy 
felt that her cares were, for the present, at 








anend. She let Jem Conway lead the con- 
versation, throwing in an occasional shy 
word herself, and, in seemingly less time 


than 


arrived at 


he could have believed possible, they 
the the old 
which had been Dorothy’s home as long as 
Old Martha, theu 
general factotum, met them with a face ot 
perturbation. 
“Oh! Miss Dorothy 

rhe 
and sprained her ankle ; 


door of house 


grey 


he could remembet 


what- 
fallen 
so venturesome she 


I don’t know 


ever we're to do. mistress has 


was with that holly you fixed up before you 
and her declaring it didn’t hang even, 


went, 
and up on a chair to straighten it herself. 


Baker’s boy, he was at the door and ran for 


the doctor at once, and he’s been to see 
her, and forbidden her to set foot to floor 
till he gives her leave. But come in, sir 
ind miss, do! I needn’t be keeping you 


here.”’ 
Jem Conway he 


standing 
sitated the threshold, 
slancing indeterminately at Dorothy. 

“In that case, I must not trespass upon 
your hospitality longer. 1 shall go to the 
hotel, and come back to call upon you in the 
morning, if quite convenient. I trust 
i1unt may be better then.” 


on 


your 


Dorothy, never famed for any thought of 
hospitality, would probably have let him go 
there and then, had not old Martha, ever 
faithful to her interests, 
Martha, quite determinedly, barred 


mustress’s inter- 
posed. 
his way. 
“ Indeed, and that’s just what you'll not 
do, sir, begging your pardon. Your room’s 
all ready, and I’ve a nice dinner waiting, 
though perhaps the mistress mayn’t be able 
to eat it with you to-night. Run up, Miss 


Dorothy, and change your frock, while I 
Show the gentleman his room. I'll have 
everything on the table, after I’ve been 


in just to see how the mistress is getting 


Martha was quite as good as her word. 
When Dorothy 
shy, in her one white gown, 
corals about her neck, it 
faithful duenna awaiting her 


came down, feeling rather 
with a string of 
that 
with a kindly 
word of caution as to her general conduct. 
Martha had known 


babyhood, and was 


was to find 


Beth and Dorothy since 
accustomed to pet and 
lecture them to her heart’s content. 

“ He’s a nice, poken gentleman, Miss 
Dorothy, and there’s no call for you to feel 
shy at all I'll be bound 


Iree 


anyway with him. 
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he thinks you nice enough—at least, to judge 
by the way he looks at all he’s Miss 


Beth’s lover; so just go and h 


you, for 
ive a good 
the treer 
mistress isn’t 


time, my dearie, and maybe all 


with your tongue because the 
there. I 
understand 

‘You're a dear old goose, Martie,” 


Dorothy said; but flushed up very prettily 


was young myself once, and so I 


all the same. And then Jem Conway came 
id Martha, still acting the part 
led the to the 
dining-room, and waited upon them to the 
best of her ability It was 


informal little meal, 


downstairs, a 


of discreet duenna, way 


a very pleasant, 
and shy Dorothy quite 
ith the genial influence of 


expanded bene 


sister's love! Martha had a very glow- 
ing account to carry to her mistress later of 
‘* Miss Beth’s young The 


did not stint her praise where Dorothy was 


her 


man,” old woman 
concerned, either. 
** He’s Miss Beth’ 


willing to acknowledge 


property, as we're all 
but if a man mayn’t 
cast a look or two at his future sister-in-law, 
I’d like to know For, whatever 


you may ma’am, I’ve always held that 


who can ? 
say, 
Miss Dorothy might be pretty if she’d only 
And it isn’t Miss Beth, good- 
hearted as that, 
much she cares for Mr. Conway, would grudge 


rouse herself. 
she always was, however 
her sister her pleasure to-night.” 

Aunt Joanna was wont to aver that her 
good Martha’s always swans, 


Now she merely smiled and shook her head. 


geese 


were 


“T have no fear of Mr. Conway where 
Miss Dorothy is concerned, Martha. No 
man would look at her twice, poor child, 


living with her head in the clouds 


has no thought fer a lover. It 


and she 


as she does, 


is most unfortunate that I should be laid 
aside as I am, and were the girl any other 
than Dorothy, I should fret more. But I 
shall make an effort to see Mr. Conway to- 
morrow, and perhaps by that time Beth 


herself may have arrived.” 
Meanwhile matters were progressing very 


pleasantly in the old-fashioned brown par- 


lour to which, dinner being at an end, 
Dorothy had led the way And for once 
Aunt Joanna was at fault Jem Conway 
future brother-in-law and all, as he was, had 


good many 


Dorothy a 
for Dorothy, flushed 


certainly looked at 


more times than twice, 
and animated beyond her usual, was cef- 
tainly looking rather pretty that Christ- 


mas Eve At least, so thou wht one young 
























































man, regarding her approvingly as she sat 
in the big, shabby, leather arm-chair, which 


formed no unfitting frame to the slim, 
girlish figure in the well-washed white gown. 
She glanced half shyly, half smilingly up 
at him There was something about Beth’s 
lover which inspired her confidence, in spite 
of hersell 


“You won't believe it, but I was frightened 
of you, really and truly, before you came. 
And when Aunt Joanna said that I must go 
to meet you at the station—oh, I did hate it 
sO Then you came, and you were so 


different from what I had always thought.” 
p again; for shv Dorothy was 
30 talkative. Conway smiled. 


She flushed u 
not alway 

“What an ogre you must have thought 
me, you poor little child, and to what ex- 
quisite torture I must have put you! But 
Beth i ted that I must come, and when 





*** You won't believe it, but 


I was frightened of you,.’” 
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Beth is set on having her way . . . 
But it is a dull life for you here, surely, with 
only an old aunt and an old servant for 
company. Do you never weary of it all, 
and long to see the world beyond ? ” 

Dorothy’s brown eyes flashed ; she looked 
quickly up. 

“Weary? Oh! if you only knew how 
much, how very much. ‘Dorothy 0’ 
Dreams’ Aunt Joanna calls me; but I 
sometimes think that if it were not for my 
dreams I should die. Beth could not bear 
it, and she spread her wings and flew away, 
but I—I sometimes think that I am even 
too timorous to fly. All my life I expect it 
will be like that, and I only growing older— 


older—older. For of what use are dreams 
if one has not the courage—the ability—to 


act up to them ? 
‘“* But some day you will.” He spoke with 
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‘ For 


dreams are not given to any of us for nothing, 


sudden assurance and certainty. 
and some day we may find that our castles 
in the air have sure and lasting foundations. 


You have all life before you yet, and who 


knows what you may not do with that life 
‘Dorothy o’ Dreams | like the name, 
and it seems exactly to suit you lL think 
we understand each other, little Dorothy 


o’ Dreams.” 
said Dorothy, and flashed 
him a shy, grateful Dorothy 
telling herself, and not any 
the first time that Christmas Eve, that she 
liked this prospective brother-in-law of hers 
more than a little, that Beth was a 
girl to have won that if 
Dorothy : 
But here the imaginings of Dorothy o’ 


** | know we do, 
smile was 


by means io! 


lucky 


his love, and she 


ever had a love! 


Dreams always came to an abrupt stand 
still, by the face 


of one who, being Beth’s lover, could cei 


barred, strangely enough, 


tainly never be hers—the face of Jem Conway 


understood her as no 


Jem Conway who 


one else had ever done, and who was so soon 


to be Beth’s husband 
<Jo 


Aunt Joanna decla cd herself to be ready 


to interview Jem Conway upon the following 


morning, that of Christmas; but before that 
proposed interview became actual fact, a 
very strange thing happened Among the 
usual Christmas budget of letters was one 


addressed in Beth’s well-known handwriting 


to her younger siste1 Dorothy tlashed Jem 
Conway a half-shy smile from across the tea 
COSY 

‘It is from Beth. I will let you see it 
presently. Perhaps it is to say that she is 
coming to-day 

‘ Possibly,”’ he said, half carelessly And 
then Jem Conway glanced up with an 
answering smile Little Dorothy alway 


thought lem Conway looked 


parti ularly nice when he 


then and later 


smiled 


I don’t think Beth would fancy me 
reading her letters, do you know he said 
lowly “But that, of course, is as you 
please Phe main point, at present, is to 


learn when she intends coming 


Dorothy was scanning the letter, but now 
he looked up, a strai trained look in her 
rown eyes 

“Oh! I’ve been so silly, she iid, 
ilmost with a littl b. ‘* But how was I 
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was I ever to know? Read 
Mr. Conway. It must have 
been delayed, for though it is dated a couple 


” 


to know—how 


that, ple ase, 


of days ago, I only got it just now. 


“Dear Dororny (so the letter inscribed 
in Beth's own characteristic handwriting, 


ran),—In case you do not get this in time, 


| am wiring to let you know that, as 1 have 
the Guild Concert, I 
to come on Christmas Eve 


promised to sing at 
shall not be abl 
and perhaps not for a couple of days later. 
The absurdity of it all is that 
travel 


Jem retuses to 


without me, and as Jack, his elder 


brother, is passing through Lynnwood in any 
case, on his way tarther North, I have asked 
also, incidentally, 


He 


ime train that we intended 


him to call and explain ; 
Aunt 


the 


to make Joanna’s acquaintance, 
will come by 


taking, and I have told him that possibly 


you will be good enough to put him up for 
the night, as he does not continue his journey 
till next day He is four years older than 
Jem, and has always stood more in the place 
of father to him than brother so I know 
that Aunt Joanna will like to see him. Jem 
and I will, of course, Come when we can. 


“ Wishing you 
Christmases, ¢« 


the 
little Dorothy o’ 


best and happiest of 


cal Dreams, 


and that you may soon have a lover one half 


as good as my own, I remain, your affection- 
ite sistel “ Betu TREGARTH.” 
Conway read the letter she handed him in 
silence When at length he glanced up, 
there was a hehtly questioning expression 


upon his handsome 


‘Something ha 


face 


surprised you; and am I 


not to know what that something is, Miss 
Dorothy Beth promised to write and 
explain my comi but, can it be’’—his 
voice quickened, he looked suddenly up— 
“that this is her first communication upon 
the subject Hlave you taken me on trust 
all this time, httle Dorothy o’ Dreams, enter- 
taining a stranger whose very identity you 
did not even know 

Dorothy wa smiling now, absolutely 
smiling Som now that the first shock 


was past it did not seem so very terrible that 


this should not have been Jem Conway 


after all, but only Jem Conway's brother. 
She nodded at him across the table. 

What a little goose you must have 
thought me, t ill the time, treating you 


with as littl eremony as though you really 





ead 
lave 


uple 


jon- 


11n 
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** Dorothy was scanning a letter, but now she Orawn by 


looked up, a strange, strained look in her eyes.’’ 


Iem But you never scemed 
tranger—lI don’t know why 
though I had known you for 


, long time. 


u, little Dorothy o’ Dreams,” 


th a swift, sudden smile He 


at the open letter before him 
1 his eyes shone. 
1 dear litthe woman, and her 
h is worthy of her Don’t you 
Dorothy o’ Dreams ?”’ asked 
flashing her a glance which 
vn brown orbs to fall beneath 
n't know,” said little Dorothy, 
) in spite of herself But little 


/ know, for all that She thought 


sh to her that Christmas 
quite the very loveliest and 


lesired in the whole wide world 


J. &. Sutcliffe. 


When later, not so very much later either, 
in the course of events Aunt Joanna learnt 
that not only had Jem Conway’s elder 
brother thought it worth while to look with 
favour upon Dorothy, but had actually 
proposed for her hand, she smiled benig- 
nantly and pretended that she had foreseen 
it all along, and was really not surprised 
at all. She embraced her niece almost 
affectionately 

‘It's high time to stop being Dorothy o’ 
Dreams nowadays, isn’t it?” Aunt Joanna 
said, in great good humour. But Dorothy’s 
lover only shook his head and said: 

** Dorothy would not be Dorothy without 
her dreams, Aunt Joanna. Let the child 
keep her illusions. It was as ‘ Dorothy 0’ 
Dreams’ I first wooed her, as * Dorothy o’ 
Dreams’ I shall love her to the end of my 
lite.”’ 
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By the Rev. J. G. 


IR ROBERT S. S. 
hero of 
claim on universal admiration as founder 
of the Boy Scout The 
boy at his normal is an adaptable animal, 


BADEN-POWELL, 


Mafeking, has even greater 


movement. human 
and when his resources are developed by 
training in Scout-craft, he is far more 
useful than he himself imagines, and much 
more lovable than he would ever thank you 
to Sav. 

War time has shown the Scout, and his 
sister the Girl Guide, at their best. This is 
what we had every right to expect. 


Not a Military Organisation 

The Boy 
military organisation 
good citizenship among boys by forming 


Scouts’ Association is not a 


It exists to deve lop 


their character, training them in habits of 
observation, obedience and self-reliance, in- 
loyalty and 
others, and teaching them services useful to 
the public, and handicraft 


culcating thoughtfulness for 
useful to them- 
elves. No one has worked harder than the 
Chief Scout to prevent the movement taking 
on a warlike complexion 
he succeeded that 
Quaker expert in work among lads testified 
that scouting affords ideal training for youth. 
Recently, also, Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
has said definitely that true Scouts do not 
want to parade with flags, and shout and 
make a noise, because 


; and so far has 
recently a leading 


only 


Britain is at war. 


Yet no one realises more clearly how the 


many-sided Scout training in time of peace 
enables the lads to render pricele non 
combatant service when war breaks out. 


In 1909 King Edward VII. sent all Scouts a 
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message that if, later in their lives, danger 


threatened the k1 


ipire and he had to call on 


them, patriotic responsibility and the dis- 
cipline they were acquiring as boys would 
enable them to do their duty as men. King 


George has had abundant reason to rejoice 
that many who welcomed his father’s words 
have already proved themselves worthy of 
his trust. 


Girl Guides and Neutral Scouts 
Place 


always 


Scouts do not 
reference to female 
the Girl their 
heart of hearts they really respect them not 
a little, but the 
be freely admitted. 


as the youngest 


aux dames! Some 


welcome their 


Guides. In 


counterparts, 
hidden sentiment is not to 
Even the ‘‘ Rosebuds, 
and most cherubic Guides 
are called, have opened phil unthropi petals 
by crocheting woollen mittens and neck 
wraps, by rolling up bandages and collecting 
magazines for the use of soldiers. The 
first Girl Guides’ Com- 
pany to offer help to the Ked Cross Society. 
Later they padded splints, filled sand bags, 
When an 


were 


3rd Ixeter were the 


ran errands and carried parcels. 
emergency hospital was started they 
put to make up the linen, to mend it, iron 
and mark it. 

At Newbridge Girl aided 


funds by money they would ordinarily spend 


relief 


G ides 


on sweets and amusements; and the Ist 
Colne Company, who had saved up for a 
piano, have found a better way ol using 
their funds In Northamptonshire the 


girls made aprons and caps for nurses. At 


Bellington they did, for a time, the domestic 
work of a while at 


convalescent home; 





——- 





Clevedon, Weston-super-Mare Guides helped 
to take the place of staff officers of the 
Cottage Hospital sent to the front. 

Che idden call of the bread-winner 
to the war meant that, before Govern- 
ment moneys could reach not a few poor 
homes, the mother had to turn out 
and support the family by working. At 
Walsall Girl Guides acted as little mothers 
for deserted families, and at Derby they 
did work in créches improvised for young 
folk. 

Sick-nursing and invalid cookery and odd 
ambulance work make up a record that is 
eminentl itisfactory, and at least one 
company boasts of having learnt how to 
feed a patient lying down. Patient is surely 
the right word for the hapless victim of their 


experiments. 


Les Enfants 
Terribles Belgiques 


Belgiut id 45,000 Boy 3 
Scout ) of whom 
belonged to the Catholic 
Brigade ; and elderly gene- 
rals s] itll Bov Scoot ”’ 

made the Belgian 
populace value the voung 
servitor ractically all 
members were at the out- 
set of wat iven a band 
for the 1 t arm with the 
letters S.M yvice malt 
Laue ind there has proved 
to be no end to their uses. 
Lads with cycles have done 
preat sel ( as dispatch 
riders. Others have helped 
1 dressings, or 

ute! or have trans- 
ted 1 nd-carts beds 


furniture to 
verted into 
Isefore Brussels 
n hands, 

ir S$ with the 
if I riect order 
crow women and 
ldret ting t Hotel 
Ville 1 laim allow 


he Gov 


lront The long queue 


was most efficiently shep- 
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herded, six being allowed at a time to enter 
the pay office, and an almost paternal 
severity being exercised on any portly 
matron who tried to push out of her turn. 
An English journalist, losing his way, was 
escorted from one Belgian village to another 
by aScout. Innumerable soldiers, travelling 
by troop trains, had their water bottles filled 
by willing lads even when the halt was brief, 
and near Liége one youngster had the privi- 
lege of assisting in the capture of a German 
cavalryman. It is small wonder that in 
Liége itself the Germans spoke of the Scouts 
as enfants terribles, and disbanded them. 


The British Scout by Land and Sea 
British Scouts could not be behind their 
brethren in other lands; and it is ime- 


yo 
7 


lp ye! 
/ 


’ ae 


Boy Scouts Guarding a Railway 
Tunnel: Changing Guard. 
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Material— 


possible even to hint at more than a tithe 
of their various types of activity. There 


are Sea Scouts and Land Scouts 
The former are by far the less numerous. 
But their 


patrolling 


they have used boats well by 


northern rivers lik« 


the Tyne, by helping to provision Govern- 


important 
ment vessels, and by assisting coastguards 
possibl The last 
also to their more numerous land colleagues 
whose uniform has been recognised by 
the 
yublic service, non-military body. In 


in every way applies 


, 
His 
Majesty’s Government as uniform of a 
| for- 
mally conveying this announcement to the 
I the Boy Scouts laid it 
that no must 
on any account carry 


IOVS 


down 


Association 


scout or scout officer 
arms. 

What surprised everyone was the readi- 
n¢ with which the troops turned to duty 
bout atter 


came, thousands ot were at 


once War declared hours 
the call 


the disposal of their country. 


Was 
boys 
(one morning 
reached Dr. C. H. 


a telegram Hopwood, 


acting county commissioner for Statford- 
shire, asking for a thousand Scouts Phe 
Same evening he had tour thousand stand 
ing by waiting for orders. Many an adult 


warrior first knew he was wanted when a 


scout brought him a letter telling him where 
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Any Government officer 
to fetch and carry was 
provided at once, for no type of orderly duty 
to the lads. 
otlices were often met by 


to report himself. 


who wanted a boy 


came ami Civilians who went 
to Government 
a bright-faced Scout, who gravely saluted, 
and at once showed the way to the required 
department. 

rhe 


lads was wondertul 


of the 
The suddenness of the 


emergency substitution work 


coastguards had to 


war meant that many 
return immediately to the Navy. Yet their 
work was more necessary than ever. Hun- 


took their places, and had 
lives, staying out all night 


through big telescopes 


dreds of Scouts 
the time of them 


or watching all day 


for the enem« ships. 

One senior coastguard, expecting Scouts 
to assist him, brought what he considered 
enough meat for them for a day, but was 
greatly troubled because he had no one to 
cook it. When the lad arrived they in- 


formed him that the meat was sufficient 


for two and a half days’ rations, and they 


always did their own cooki At odd times 
the youthful tant have tended the 
coastguard iden or nursed the coast- 
vuard’s bal urging the little one, regardless 


w up a scout, 

















Anybody’s place was filled by the young- 
sters at a moment's notice. In some rural 
districts they practically took over the 
police work 
constables received their orders, and even 
a map of the parish, through them. During 


and in many places spec ial 


the early days when Territorials were either 
insufficient or could not be mobilised quickly 
enough, the boys guarded railway bridges 
and telegraph and telephone wires and 
waterworks and power stations. The 3rd 
Ventnor Troop guarded guns in Park Avenue 
day and night; and the 1st Burn Bridge 
lroop took charge of a reservoir pipe tunnel 
belonging to the Harrogate Waterworks, and 
running across moors twelve miles from the 
nearest railway station. 

Medical rvices have asked much of 
the Scout and have not been refused. 
Member of the 3rd_ = Plymouth Troop 
attended at the Salisbury Road Hospital 
to take messages and attend wounded 
soldier il the intervals’ of listening 
wide-eyed to their yarns. First aid, am- 
bulance work, collecting beds frem donors, 

1 pre] ng wards, were, while holidays 


ted mmonplaces of Scout activity. 


—and the Finished Article, 
911 
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Many Scouts acted as patients at Red Cross 
lectures and submitted with cheery grins 
to the incidental bandaging and posturing. 
At least once a would-be nurse undergoing 
examination was aided by a timely whisper 
from the patient, whose Scout knowledge of 
the triangular bandage and the occipital 
artery turned failure to success. Even 
“Wolf Cubs,” as Junior Scouts are called, 
were set to making screens or decorating 
scrap books to send to hospitals. 

Belgian refugee children were taken charge 
of by Scouts, who initiated them into the 
mysteries of English games. Travelling 
soldiers have had every cause to bless the 
lads. The Ryde Parish Church Troop is one 
of many whose bands have played Territorials 
round the town on recruiting days, or 
accompanied recruits and reservists to the 
station ; and as Irish soldiers passed through 
Holyhead, the 2nd Anglesey Troop distri- 
buted food to them and replenished their 
water bottles. A company of Scotch Terri- 
torials arrived in camp foodless and without 
cooks. Scouts fetched the delayed supplies 
and cooked a meal. When the war broke 
out the rst Calne Troop made a list of all the 
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Scouts of God, His messengers 
who do His Will.” 


On the Look Out for Spies 

Few incidents have thrilled 
the young hopefuls like those 
which have involved contact 
with spies, real or merely sus- 
pected. One spy, not to be 
known from an Englishman by 
voice or manner, wandered, dis- 
guised as a Scoutmaster, about 
England on a motor cycle. He 
offered fresh fruit or mineral 
waters, and even medicines, to 
lads on sentry duty, and tried 
to engage them in apparently in- 
nocent conversation. The post- 
ing of warnings against him led 
to his disappearance. 

Of course the boys have more 
than once been mistaken. One 





suspect, duly reported to the 
Receiving the Dispatch police, turned out to be a not 


unknown Evangelical preacher. 


men in the town called to the colours, and Into a camp of Sussex Scouts doing guard 
of their dependents ; and while the relict duty one September day, there wandered a 
committees were usil the inlormation they man whose appearance scemcd conclusive, 


+4 


ig or pitted potatoes tor 
men called up O1 enlisted. 
Other troops ar looking p 
ifter the gardens or the 
cro] ol oldict rone 
ibroad 
In many districts Scouts 
ive collected names ol 
employers wanting help 
nd men needing work, 
nd have established com 
munication The work of 
London Scouts at the relief 
office for Americans was 
so much appreciated that 


cir Denehicliaries sent 450 
to the funds of the Asso 
iation. There will, there- 
fore, be some at least on 
both sides of the Atlantic 
who find not incredible the 
declaration of The Catholic 
Scouts’ Prayer-Look, ‘ For 
every troop of scouts there 
is a troop of Angels, and 
for every patrol, a patrol 
of Angels helping them. 


They are, SO to Say thie 
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A soft hat shading a dark foreign-looking 
face adorned with a heavy moustache, a 
knickerbocker suit of clumsy build, a broad 
back bent beneath the weight of a knapsack, 
a camera case, a tripod, and a bag with 
sketching materials, dark eyes that looked 
all round about, and a stealthy way of moving 

all these did the Scouts note. One lot of 
boys held him in conversation while a second 
set fetched a _ Territorial patrol. 
There was a dramatic and emi- 
nently satisfactory arrest, and then 
his knapsack and pockets were 
turned out The grass was soon 
littered with photographic, sketch- 
ing and plan-making apparatus, to 


savy nothing of field glasses, a com- 


pass, surveyors’ instruments, mili- 
tary maps and recently executed 
sketches \ German patrol would 
have shot the delinquent out of 
hand. Yet, after he had been im- 
prisoned, he was able to prove 
himself the entirely innocent tech- 


nical photographer of a London 
scientific institute. 
Of cour a certain type of Eng- 


lishman has been unable to resist 
the temptation to silly jokes de- 
signed to work on the suspicions of 
Scouts lwo passing cyclists de- 
cided to take a rise out of a couple 
of bo on duty. So they dis- 
mounted, loitered about, examined 


caretull everything within § their 
range of vision, and finally climbed 
a telegraph pole. One Scout 
hurried off for the police, while 
his comrade cut the tyres of both 
cycles into shreds, and no one was 
sorry for the humorists 

Scouts are more ready to report theit 


failures than their successes. But here is 
one entirely authentic case that must serve 
as a imple of others A Scout patrol 
noticed a _ suspicious-looking person, and 
kept him under observation. He was near 


in aeroplane station, and after they had 
tracked him across a golf links they dis 
covered him in hiding and writing in a note- 
book They fetched police to arrest him, 
and he turned out to be an undoubted and 
j 


dangecro py 


Scouts and the Churches 
Every line of this article is a comment 
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on the wisdom of those Churches which aré 
recognising the religious possibilities of the 
Scout movement, and are seeking to turn 
it to spiritual advantage. Only last Easter 
an important conference of English workers 
among the young came to the all but unan- 
imous conclusion that scouting affords means 
of attracting and helping boys that are prob- 
ably superior to earlier and rival methods. 





Taking the Signal. Photo : Record Press. 


A lady worker at the Bermondsey Wes- 
leyan Settlement, not long since, inquired 
from poor mothers how the various brigades 
and Scout troops and so forth intluenced 
their lads Their reply was invariably to 
the effect that a Scout helped his mother 
and was useiul in the home more than any 
other boy. 

Such testimony must not be allowed to ob- 
scure the good work done by Boys’ Brigades 
and kindred organisations It may, how- 
ever, well serve to draw the attention ot 
Christian workers to the religious possibili- 
ties which the Scout movement undoubtedly 
possesses 
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By JOSEPH HOCKING 


CHAPTER VI 


BACK IN ENGLAND 
AN hour later George Winchester was in 
a state ol reat excitement. 
I’m going, Ced!” he said. 
“Going where?’ 


He 


his 


exclaimed. 
the 
nerve in 


lo the goldfields [” Be 


walking to and fro in room, 


eyes flashing and every tension 
It’s too late fot 
reply “The 

ind everything will be 
‘Yes, I know; we'll stay 


it's pt sible to get away, 


this year,’ was Cedric S 


winter will have soon set in, 


frost-bound.” 
here until 
we'll 


on 


but leave at 


the earliest moment.” 


roing to do with this 


And what are we 


lan 4 
“Chuck it, man. Why, 
} 


working here for 


think, we've been 


three ye 


ars, and how much 
better off are we than when we came 
But for this frost we should have been 
eat deal bett off 
Yes, ve I know, but we have to take 
hings the ire And this is a fortune, 
man, a fortune —it is simply fabulous! 
If we’d gone last spring it might hav 
been, ‘ Cedric’s reply “But by thi 
time all the world knows of it, and next 
| I there will be eat stampede 
Ye i and I mean to be there! cried 
VW te! And ¥y ( coming too 
Why, if the worst comes to the worst, man, 
the nd won't run aw Supposing we do 
lose ear, we've « irselves to think 
f Even if we common workmen 
tne Ve hall make a j ile W ayes are 
fabulous, and we car more there in 
x months than we can make here in five 
eal Come, we'll , won't we?” 
Chere’s no h é ed Cedric quietly 
“Tn ny Case, Wwe in’t tart for months vet, 
1 I want to think a it it Besides, I 
must write Au Rotha 
Well, she’s a sport, how.” And Win 
este | hed as he poke “She won't 
tand in your way. Why, think of the life, 


tement, think of 


in, think of all the ex 


living In a new mining camp 


= | ne devil eem to lave been let loo c 


last And there 
look in Cedric’s eyes. ‘I 
about it, George, 


there summer.” 


away 


was a far- 
must think 
think carefully.” 


That night Cedric wrote a long letter to 
his aunt, giving an account of all their ex- 
periences and telling her of what he had 
heard in Winnipeg concerning the men 
who had gone to the far north in their 
search for gold. 

“I’m inclined to go, aunt,” he said, “and 
yet [ can’t quite make up my mind. There 


better ch: P 


and he’s add 


Wine he ster 

mustard 
pring. But 
why, I 


there seems to be no 


isn't a than George 


in the world, keen 


on starting the first thing rext 


I cant altogether take to the idea 


can’t ima for 


rine, 


doubt that any fellow who's sober and indus- 


trious will make a heap 


In spite of the frost of which we have 


spoken, and of the tuin which seemed t 


them in the 


stare face, thing turned out 
better than they teared, and although their 
prospects on the Canadian farm were any- 
thing but exhilarating, Cedric did not feel 
like abandoning it Winchester, however, 
was more and more determined the days 
went by “T simply can’t stay here, Ced, 
while this fever’s in my blood And what 
are you going to do if I go 

‘I don’t know,” replied the lad 

‘Of course you'll go with me, and thet 
if we fail, we'll ome back tovether and 
have a second try at the farming business.’ 

On the following Christmas Ive a great 


urprise awaited them They had paid a 


visit to Tom Gray, and en their return 
found that their house was occupied, and 
that their visitor w no othe h Rove! 
Heretord As may be ima ed, he received 
a vreat welcome from the tw oul men, 
and in their primitive way they prepared 
for testivitres 

wh f. * I left Oxford la June cried 
Rover as the it iround t fire that 
evening “IT took a decent ‘ ec ind 
since then I’m afraid I've bee ling 

“Have you discovered nvthing about 
those examination paper > aske 1 Cedriu 

No,” replied Rover bi a t tr rte 


any more about t t. the thin dead—be- 
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re’s something else I want to talk 
In fact, that is what I’ve 
come here for.’’ And Roger’s eyes sparkled 
st. “Your aunt told me about 
experiences out here, and what Win- 
ant to do,” went on Roger. “In 


sides, the 


with you about 


with inter 





fact, she showed me your letter, and directly 
I'd rea I made up my mind. You see, 
in] lad wants me to travel for a year or 
two bef ettling down to business. His 
4 inion that any fellow who's not knocked 
ex d the world is a bit of a muff, and 
" keen mustard. I’m sick of the 
men md I v s ol England, too.” 
a \\ t p now, Roger?” 
You remember Wingrave ?” 
nd “TV ve?” said Cedric. “You don’t 
ae ’ mea e of the ‘crushers’ at Rug 
rd Ye remember old Win. He always 
But in his bonnet about travelling, 
nd everlastingly talking about 
no Af the undiscovered tracts of 
: 
H a ood sort, though,” said 
¢ ( 
N at all Well, it seems he has 
ail who went out as a missionary, 
how many years ago, and there 
nye ( ll sorts of rumours about him 
e| So! it that he has been killed by 
natin thers say he has been tracing one 
its source. Anyhow, nothing 
een heard about him for years 
‘ \ e relative of Wingrave’s has died, 
of money has come to him and 
} On the strength of this he 
up his post at Rugchester, and 
an exploring expedition in 
\f I n’t know much about the details 
can see the trend of it He 
I to find his brother and do 
on his own account He's 
to allow me to join him, and 
( ed you.” 
M me?” 
} ) \ know he always believed in 
you’re just the man fort 
You needn't trouble about money 
ly 1olling in it. He says he'll 
while to go Besides, 
( ” heaps of fun Why, think of 
nd romance of it!” 
much romance as there is in 
roldfields,” laughed Wu 
nto et! large on the allure 
ce ol \la ka 
B nt you, Ced! ” cried Roger. “I 
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only consented to go because I believed 
you'd come with me. Do, old chap. 
Really, you mustn’t refuse. We’ve been pals 
since we were kids, and I want you to come 
with me. will, old man. Of 
meant to stay here in 
How could a chap of your sort? 


Say you 
course, you never 
Canada. 
As to this gold craze, you know what such 
things end in.” 

And then he expatiated upon the glories 
of their project, and of the plans they had 
made. 

Why it was, Cedric could not tell, but 
from that time George Winchester’s scheme 
for going northward had no further attrac- 
while the spell of the old 
him and Roger 
It seemed to him as 
though dark, forbidding clouds lay north- 


tions for him, 


friendship between grew 


stronger and stronger. 


ward, while from the south came beckoning 
hands, telling him that here lay his destiny, 
and that here lay his hope. 
felt that George Winchester was right when 
he told him that by going to the goldfields 
his fortune would probably be made, while 


In one sense he 


nothing practical could result from, lis- 
tening to Roger's appeal. The project of 
going to Africa seemed foolishness in the 
extreme, and nothing that could benefit 


him would be the outcome of it, while day 
by day he had heard of fortunes—huge for- 
; made by those who had 
northward. And Cedric wanted 
fortune. The fulfilment of 
depended money, 


tunes—being 
vone 
to make a 
his life’s 
and he 
lay the 
chester’s appeal 
the land of gold, 
treeless mo 


hopes upon 


Here, 


W in- 


He invited him to go to 


determined to get it. 


then, strength of George 


where men dug huge for- 


tunes out of untains and became 


rich in a yeal By this time hundreds of 
wild stories were afloat concerning the 
fabled riches to be found in the northern 


land, and from all over the world men were 


thitherward as soon as 
the cold winter And the journey 


would be comparatively easy from Canada, 


preparing to rush 


Was ovel 


while fortune seemed certain. 

Avainst all love for Roger 
and the appeal his friend had made. It did 
not seem possible that anything practical 
could result from it, and yet, when he 
looked into his friend’s face and heard the 


this was his 


tones of his voice, he felt he could do no 
other than fall in with his desires. He was 
fond of Cia e Winchester, and had found 
him to be a faithful, loval friend, but he 


loved Royer Hereford, the companion of 


his childhood, the 
capades. Beside 
n father had s 
t seemed him 
nit nis tather 
he his frie 
I llowl! 
vi I S Way 
l l Wi h 


harer of a thousand ¢ 
he called to mind what 
just before he died, and 


though he would be ful 


wish if he yielded to the 


Winchester 


(,eorge 


Al ka, his 


heart beat- 
( in relation to the 
i¢ MN apvain back in 


f the expedition which 


Roger had pleaded hard that he should 
join 

I don’t know that I’m pleased,” said his 
Aunt Rotha, when they met after more than 
three years’ absence ‘Of course, I'm de 
lighted to see boy, but I’m not 
ure that you’ve done right. If I’d known, 


I don’t think I woul 


t R rel 
“Are you car! 
t , Aunt Rotha: 


[ think I] am.”" 
Anyhow, th othe 


Nave 1 great t 


Did Roget tell \ 


ked Aunt Rotha 


Engavement: 


with the irl wl 
Cornwall.’ 
What M (al 
ad Granville, 


e into a eve 

| ) Lie { ne 1 
! nythin ( 

h Rover is al 
[ y ¢ he 
it wii ne 

I Beside if t 
} il th k he “ 
1O1 expt n 

| ly | 


ried 





you 


have shown your lette1 
way by thi 
ked ( edric, 
replied 


vold craze, 


old 


secm a 


the 
[ heme 
iffair, for what can it 
lid Cedri , “put 

he begrved me, and 


Besides, I'm going 


his engagement?’ 


To whom?” 
now that it’s settled, 


he’s fallen in love 


life you saved down in 
ville : 

that’s the name. I sup 
1 times while he wa 
I 1 to be a Treat 


uhy, and | don't 


put it certain 


her 


about 


in omethiny to me 


hat I’ve heard, m 
Rover had been to 
nd ha bes Init 
Colman Tresize 
Roger will tell me 
Cedru after a long 
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silence. “I’m surprised, though, that he— 
he said nothing 
When he Cedric 


gave his friend every opportunity to either 


and Roger again met, 


confirm or deny what his aunt had told him, 
but it was evident Roger desired to tell 
nothing, even to Cedric, and sv nothing 
more was said about the matter. 

For the next few weeks Cedric’s time was 


aved in 


abroad 


fully eng preparing for his long 


sojourn Naturally, he was greatly 


interested in these preparations, even a! 


though there was a sense of unreality about 
could not 


wasting 


everything. He 
that 
years of his life, 


substance 


he Ip realising 
the best 
and that he was leaving the 


to tollow a 


he mivht be some ol 


shadow But he never 


wavered. Roger was bent on his going, and 


he would not for anything disappoint his 
friend. 
Finally 
wanted but a week to their 
felt 
definite remained to do a 


could understand 


everything was prepared, and it 


time of starting 


( edri stranvely re stles and now that 


nothing gloom 


which he not seemed to 


settle upon him He wanted to be up and 
doing, and yet there seemed nothing for 
him to do. Roger was in London, where, 


told Cedric, he 
to attend to 
“I’m going down 


as he had hosts of things 


to Cornwall, aunt,” he 


g 
aid suddenly one morniny at breakfast. 
lo Cornwall Vhat fo 


gone a 
You 
back and 


with you be- 


‘IT don't kn | hall only be 
couple of da , but I Want to Vo. 
won't mind, will you 


pend two or three day atone 


fore I—I » for good.” 

A troubled look came into the old lady’s 
eye but sThe answered cheertully, “Of 
course, my boy Run down to Cornwall; 


it will da you vood 


That same day Cedric caught the express 
train from Paddington, and the next day 
as 1f drawn thither by some secret charm, 
he found himself on the cliff where, years 


before, he had parted from | Granville 


‘Of course she forgotten all about me,” 
he reflected, and I’m a fool to be always 
thinking of her. [ wonder where she 1s 
now ? ” 

He threw himself on the heather and 


his 
tretched the rugy 


distances Wa the 


right hand and on 
d coastline. In 
ved rock 
towards 


day 


lo rk« d seaward 
his left 


the neat 


On 


reat ja 
around which the Ca roared, and 
which Issy Granville was drawn on the 


he had risked his life 


to save het 








he— 


edric 
ither 
him, 


l i 2 ' . : : & bs, 
tr — j ” ; 
rn t # ; + et mt 
ni Y) ’ 
He } “y 7, if 
¥ ’ %. ; 
, eee + 





Drawn by 
i i , ld Copping 
to Africa? ee 

‘ But what made you think of going 


she asked presently '’—y. 158 





I did think old Roger would have told 
me,” he reflected, but then, 1e’s more re- 
served than I am. I told him years ago 


what I felt, but, of course, he thought I was 


joking I wasn’t, though—my word, I 
wasn’t! And a look of great yearning 
came into his eyes 

Some philosopher has said that “life is 
made up of coin idences What that may 


mean I’m not prepared to discuss; whether 
it was a whether it 
me law which we have 


coincidence or not, or 


was the working of s« 


not yet discovered—but Issy Granville, who 
was staying at her uncle’s house, felt 
trangely drawn that morning to visit that 
part of the cliff where Cedric was lying. 


She was ignorant that he was in the neigh 


bourhood, and never dreamt of seeing him, 


but her mind was full of him nevertheless. 
As she saw the great rock in the bay and 
remembered her danger, and as she ap- 
proached the cliff where she had parted 
from Cedric years before, she could not help 
thinking of the lad who had rescued her, 
and whose name lay under a shadow. Even 
when she saw the motionless form lying on 
the heather she never imagined it could 
be he, hence, when their eyes met, it was 


perhaps wonder that the colour mounted 


} 


no 
» both their cheeks. 

“This is better than I dared to hope for, 
Miss Granville,” he sta 


What in the world are you doing here? ”’ 


mmered. 


And she laughed nervous 
‘I’m off to Africa in a week: didn’t you 

know? Didn’t Roger tell you? ” 
“You mean Mr. Heref No, 

me nothing.” 

told you he was going on an ex 

ploring expedition in Africa 

he told that.” And the 

girl’s manner seemed somewhat constrained 


ly as she spoke 


yrd? he’s told 
Sut he 


‘Oh, yes, me 


But he never mentioned you. Are you 
going? I thought you were jin Canada 
I’m very glad to see you again. I—I was 
just thinking about you 

And then the flush on the girl’s face be- 


came de¢ per 
I 


had 


She had said more than she 
intended 


Cedric’s heart leapt at her words She 
remembered him, then She had not for 
rotten him during those lonely years he 
had been away in Canada fightirg with a 
hard and relentless N iture. As he loc ked 
at her face he realised how truly she had 
ulfilled his aunt’s description of her. The 
ingular, somewhat awkward-looking girl 


had gone, and in her place had come a 
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creature of wondrous charm, and 


yet—no, 
she was not beautiful as the world under- 
stands it A connoisseur of beauty would 
have found many taults with her face; 
even Cedric realised that, but she more 


than fulfilled the promise of 
Dark, flashing eyes, hair that glistened in 
the sunlight, dark-skinned, yet flushed with 
life, a girl 


é bove all, pos- 


her girlhood. 


health—a creature instinct with 
full of 


sessed of that quality which we call person- 
ality. 


contradictions, and, 


But what made you think of going to 
Africa?” she asked presently Are you 
fond of travel and exploring 

No,” replied Cedric, *“T don’t know that 


I am, but, you see, Winchester—the ma 


who was with me in Canada-—was mad t 
roldfields, then 
to see me, and he wanted me to go on this 
African trip, and I couldn't refuse him.’ 


Hereford, I 


ro to the and Roger came 


*You are very fond of Mr 
suppose 

‘Fond! And Cedric’s eves became 
luminous. “ That is scarcely the word. You 


were kids, 


and I would do anything for Roger 


see, we’ve been pals ever since we 


“How long have you been back from 
Canada?” 

“Only a few weeks.” 

“T suppose you’ve been making great 
preparations & 

‘No, Ive left everything to Wingrave 


He’s leading the party, and is making all 


arrangements. I’ve bought a rifle and re 
volver and an outfit, but my preparations 
didn’t take long Wingrave has settled 
everything. Roger’s told you all about hin 


I suppose?” 


The girl nodded, and for some time there 
was a silence between them 

“Tt must be very exciting, I should 
think,” she said presently. 

“Tt should be,” said Cedric I’ve beer 


reading all the books I can vet hold ot 


about Afri a, and I’ve read mile of stuft 
I don’t suppose the picture I’ve drawn 1s 
anything like the reality, but I’m sure we 
shall have a great time It'll be grand 
spending a whole year, perhaps more, with 
Roger the 

He spoke just as a boy might speak. For 
the time he had cast all projects which 


might be called practical to the winds, and 
now, at the call of friendship, he was 


rong 


away to a world of romance and 
“I’m as 


ditions,” he 


mystery. 
hout 
Wingrave seems 


ivnorant a a bab expe- 


went on, “but 








Ot 


als 


the man he needed. 


der e. > trong as a_ horse 


no, to t I just 
and 
would th tr t, and | delight in 


ice ir lit Mh, well 


an open- 


time ! 


it \ ou expected to do, 1s 


have a great 


ae” 





happen which one ex- 
( ric’s reply Life’s a 
not two-and 
the plans I 
ocked 


funny 
twenty 


made few 


mae ve been kn into smith 
; 5 time vhe n he had 
concerning 


ne of his 


spoken to 
, he 

He 
heart, and 
he had 


around 


her 
dreams 
we in hi 
urs in ( 


ved 


anada 
lance 
neerning what he was 
shock to 
ed 


bitterly 


iid that ne Wa enva 

felt 
did not blame 
not think seri 


« had 


in love he oe 


made, and 


uld ao n 
And vet, sit- 
cliff 


here was a reat pain in 


that 
never telt before 
had decided upon 


that examination pape1 


te! 
resently. a 
he Ane 


his 


eyes 


I t , etting back,” she Lid pre 


And 


1S: 
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the two went side by side towards the old 
manor house 

‘I’m returning on Monday,” said Cedric 
presently “Shali I be seeing you again? 
Will you be at church to-morrow? ” 

‘No,” she replied quietly, and the boy 
thought he recognised a strange intonation 
in her voice. 

“Why? 


“Td rather walk on the cliffs,’ was her 


reply, “and— it’s not much use, Is it? 


“What’s not much use? 

“Going to church, and that sort of thing.” 

“T don’t quite understand.’ 

“Oh, it’s not worth understanding,” was 
her reply. ‘You were talking just now 


about all the dreams of your boyhood being 


shattered One’s faith gets shattered too, 
loesn’t it?” 
‘Faith in what?” 


In everything, especially in one’s beliefs 
about religion and Providence.” 
“Why ! 


to say —" 


cried Cedric, ‘you don’t mean 


‘Il don’t know,” the girl; 


but vou said just now that life was a funny 


interrupted 
business 
= suppose 
The girl laughed 
“Why do vou ask?” he cried. 


Do vou believe in Christianity 


e so—yes. 


‘Il was wondering Does anyone really 
believe in Christianity, I wonder? It’s a 
respectable tradition, but isn't that all I 
suppose there is a God at the back of every- 
thing, or at least some great force. But 
who really believes in Christianity ?” 

ra I hope on” 

“But vou don’t.” 

“\Vhat do you mean?” 

‘You don’t believe in it, Mr. Essex. I 
know a lot of girls in Oxford who never 


missed chapel, and, of course, all the tradi- 
only the worst 


tions of Oxford are religious; 

of it is, it really makes no difference. Some 
of it is very beautiful as an ideal, but no 
one takes it seriously [I think that’s why 
I've given up going to church. Chris- 
tianitvy says, ‘Love your enemies.’ Does 
anyone really? ” 

‘T hope so,” replied Cedric. 

Che girl laughed again ‘We don’t, we 
really don’t, Mr. Essex The fellow who 
treated you so badly at Rugchester was your 
enem\ Do you love him? Supposing you 


discovered who he is, would you set to work 
and try think of 
could do for him? 


nature, and therefore 


to ill the good things you 


You it isn’t human 


it’s all wrong.” 
°o 


see, 


‘Tt would be terrible if it weren’t true, 


Oh, I don’t know about that Sut there, 
don’t let’s talk any more about it. 1 
back now It’s close upon lunch 


really 
hurry 
But can’t I see you to-morrow?” cried 
Cedri “Vou sav youre 


ili ne? 


not yong to 


= course, vroacs to 
church, and all the family | 
them all I went last 
I but really | 
It all seen uch a mockery, 


| mm at 
sun 


fancy 


them, can't 


vou 


before he 
ke ( nly . 
flushed 


Will you see Roger again 
oes And Cedric |] iked at her 
Yes,” she replied, and her face 
H heart sank as he saw it In spite of 
that hi 
crimson flush on 


told 


been hoping aunt 


i 
iken, but the 
her cheek at the mention of his name 
while 


rhe re, plea Cc do 
Essex.” 
rrow?”’ he cried, 
which 


her 


drive 


hid 


led up 


from his 


knew 
had 


burning 


scarcely 

doin he sight of het 
the been 
] l heart ve flame He 
think of her, 


She seemed to 


into 
knew now that he ivht not to 
could not 


nd vet he elp it 


him to be the only thing in life worth living 


f ind fighting tor And vet he ought not 
te unk of her She had plighted her troth 
to |} friend, and he must be loval to him 
Still, he would meet hi rain. Jf she were 
to be Roger’s wife, then she must be his 
friend, and he must think of her as such 
There w nothing wrong in that, and he 
would be faithtul, to He would be loyal 


childhood 


I'm raid I’m not doit right,” reflected 

Cedric on the follow day he made his 

Is the cliff where he had met Iss\ 

( nville the day before “Tt’s madness on 

I .. nd I’m I ; disloyal +t 

Re r, tov but stil il go and bid her 
{ ! t 


When he met her. however, all his res« 
hated the 


wanted to 
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land to be near thi 
too, 


She 
sym- 
She asked 
life in Canada, and of his 
She 


keen intelligence, her knowledge 


tay in En girl, 


seemed to be kind to him, and 
pathised with him in his project 
him about hi 


prospects for the future fascinated 
him by her 
of books, her quickness of re partee, and her 
humour. He had 
that 


friendship so 


never realised her beauty 
And never did he find 
then He wanted to 
love, to bid het 
that if her 


until morning 

hard as 
win her 
felt 
strugvle and 


he could do 


plead with her, to 
him He 
reward of 


wait for love could 


be the labour and 


faith and hope, anything, bear 


invthing, forgive anything But without 
her he was like a bird tryit to fly with 
wings of lead 

‘You seem d, he said 

“What wonder was his reply 


“Will your mission in Africa be 
gerous? ” 

‘Possibly 

“Then why ro?’ 
her lip tremble 


humid 


he thought he 
Saw become 
promise to Roger,” he 
thful to his 


“Tve given my 


f 
x 


‘and one 


said; 
word.’ 

‘ ee.” “ 
‘T think I could forgive anything but un- 
faithfulne and disloyalty I can 


rcw seconds 
under- 

tand cruelty, and 
dislovalty—it’s the worst form of 
No, l don’t think I could ever loryvive 
(,00d-bve, he iid presently, | 


his hand 


lots of other things, but 
meanness 
that 


ding out 


Shall I not see vou iin 
No. he re] lied : I'm leavi to-morrow 
morning 
But urely there no hurry ] hear that 
Mr Hereford is comin i norrow and 1 
staying for two or three day 
He was lent for a few seconds, then 
almost gasped out, “Oh, I must be going 
to-morrow You see, ] promised my aunt.” 
“Ced, old man, iid Rover a few days 
later, “I think I ought t tell you Miss 
Issy Granville and ] are ¢ ed 
Cedric wi ilent 


‘] do 
but 

You are wondering that I s!} ild get en 
aved before leavin on a mission which 
may be perilou It isn’t quite a public en- 
avement, there only a understanding, 
you know Still, it is that far as I am 


concerned.” 











‘God bl you, Roger. No one wishes 
you mort appiness than I do.” 
Thus the two friends left England 


together for their mission in Africa, both 
loving the me woman, but in spite of 
Cedric’ ny face his heart was bleed- 


CHAPTER Vil 
IN THE WILDS 


Som weeks later, on the 17th of May to 
e exact, John Wingrave and his com- 


ttiny in an hotel in Mom 


D \ rere map repre entinyg a tract 
land i t Africa spread before them 
( There were four of them 


heir heads close together, ex- 
rchment and discussed their 


them we already know. The 


ther 1 need a word of introduction, 
L nec sarily have to see some- 
I 1 during a number of pages in 
( John Wingrave, who was 


e leader of the expedition, 
bout forty years of age— 


muscular, an old Oxford 


cket id ex-master of Rugchester 
Col ! ve had been a _ school 
it heart he was a man 

an of learning. While at 

Ruygche e had been far more keen 
han about mathematics and 

were his especial subjects 

| His father, a man _ of 

( { - had intended both hi Sons 

to ent ( ) The ( Ider son, Henry, 
1 | father’s desire in that 
m after his ordination 

ffered f for the mission field. John 
he Church, but as he had 

‘ mehow, was obliged to 
of a teacher. Chis, how- 

ys regarded as a met 

ement, but the vears had 

he found himself approach 
Ing mid e and still teaching boys in the 
rms at Ruychester His 

tive life, however, had 

nad a ] ichelor uncle, who 

| ‘ iderable wealth in’ busi 
ed and left hi fortune to 

enabled him to vive up a 

1 follow his inclinations 

He had { everal years corresponded with 
I t r Henry, but, two vears before, 
lette had ceased, and disturbing rumours 
had re him that his brother kad been 
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killed, when trying to establish a new 
mission station in the Congo State. 
tradiction of this, however, he had heard 


In con- 


that his brother was known to start with a 
following of a dozen natives from Lake 
Albert Edward, with the purpose of going 
farther into the interior of Africa, after the 
date on which his death had been an- 
nounced. Since that time he had heard 


nothing definite about his brother. Some 
believed him to be dead, while the secre- 
tary of the missionary society to which he 
belonged said he had reason to believe that 
he was still alive, somewhere in the region 
of one of the sources of the Nile. The 
fortune his uncle had left him enabled 
John Wingrave to carry out a hope he 
had long cherished, and also to do his 
duty to a brother of whom he was deeply 
fond, who might need help and assistance. 

“Tt’s this way,” he had said to his cousin, 
George Graves, who was the other English 
member of the expedition; “I believe Harry 
is still alive. He was always more of an 
explorer than a missionary, although he 
always deeply desired to do missionary 
work. Nothing definite has been heard of 
him for two years, but I believe he’s alive, 
and I’m going to try to find him. Will you 
come with me 

George Graves, who had more than once 
been to Africa, ind had on one occasion 
yone a considerable distance in the direc- 
tion of the Zambesi Falls, fell in eagerly 
with his project. “But two of us are not 
enough, Jack, old chap. I don’t believe in 
big parties for an expedition, but I think it 
would be best that a couple of other chaps 
should go with us.” 


“Young Roger Hereford, an old Rug- 


chester boy, is as keen as mustard, George.” 

“But he’s scarcely an ideal fellow. If 
you get that pal of his, though, Cedric 
Essex, I would jump at him. He’s a sports 
man to the finger-tips, and would be just 
the chap for the job 

‘You know he left Rugchester under a 
cloud? ” 

“Cloud be hanged! 
did it than I did! 


“That’s my own opinion,” said John Win- 


The fe llow no more 


erave, “but, as you know, he went to 
Canada with Winchester 1 wish with all 
my heart we could pret him.” 

The result of this conversation we know. 
Rover Hereford went to Canada to visit 
his friend, and Cedric, at friendship’s 
call, returned to England, not altogether 


enamoured of the expedition, but still ready 


to when the time came, eager to 


VO, and, 
take his part in wl 


Wingrave, althe 


tever might happen 


ostensibly the leader 


of the party, had largely !eft it to his 
usin, Ge e Graves, to make arrange 
ments It Wa I who had bo ht the 
ints, and it Wa at who had lecided the 


point from which the hould start thei 


into the D K Continent 


eried \\ Invrave, 


a point on the map with a lead pencil 
] J 

rhere’s the i Vay from here to Lake 
Victor When we land there, there are 
ts by which we ca et to Entebbe, and 
from there we can follow the banks of the 
Katonga River towards Lake Albert Ed 
ward, or we can take another boat and vo 


George Graves | iwfully n h 
country for hu eds of miles there ( 
means death As you know, one of the 
rumours had it that Harry was seen at ] ke 
Kiwu, preparing for journey into the 


Cor ro State 


time they discussed alterna 


tive plans, but at length decided that no 


thing definite could e arranged until the 

arrived at Enteb ere there was a large 
n on tation, ind wher they could 
be n to make n te ingquirik rhe next 
day, therefore, the ( 1 the journey from 
Mombasa to Port Florence Naturall 

the were much I ested in. the life ( 

Me mbasa, and R er Hereford would have 
peen 


well content to have staved there fe 
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heavens. The appearance of the natives, 
too, stranvely fascinated him Some otf 
them seemed bright and intelligent, while 
others again were sunk in the depths of 
sa\ Srvye 

Hurrah, for old England!” said George 
Graves, as presently the ne ed the Lake 
Victoria Hurral for the explorers! 
Hurrah, for the Christian enterprise which 
built this railw nd whi is civilising 
this ere ( nent 

We might be landin t Alexandria, 
tid John \W ve presently the t 
drew up termin J K at the 
crowd! Did ou cver see Suc a med 


ey f 
(And, indeed, the marks 


and enterprise were trong evident 
Well-built boats were in the harbour; white 
and blacks mingled together on every hand. 
There wer ns of commercial activit 
and advanci civil t 

But we did not come to e this Ss | 
Wingrave. “I want to get on 

And so eager w he 1 hi rv out h 
purposes that On as | ble they et! 
barked at Port I lorence d sailed up the 
lake, pa ing ul ] nd lar on the 
way towards Entebbe. 

Here they found the ] lish mission sta- 
tion which they had in the min wher 
Wingrave 1 le keen and xlous Inquiries 
in order to obtain new f his brothe 

“I’ve he | th ( t him 

r tw ( l ti I ) 
charge of the t nm, t I de Clie 
he dead \ know, M Wi ve, your 





































tieis been allowed a wide 
that's why I can give you 
rmation about him. gut I 
tt that he’s living. No man 
the pe ple of East Africa 
he. He’s acquainted with a 
, ts and can adapt himself to 
‘ cumstances.” 
1) < he’s gone to Lake Albert 
| Wi rave 
| ( did not go there direct,” 
[ parted from him at 
" I know it was his purpose 
: | Kiwu Whether he reached 
= t I do not know. I fancy 
rwise I should have heard 
| tation belonging to the Pres 
nd | know MeFinn well 
( } never seen him. Still, 
[ should aim at 
| expedition, therefore, of the 
from Bukoba, a large 
\f I the eastern hores ot 
| \ Here, too, final arrange- 
P 
I the reader with a de- 
of the party which set 
kol early in’ June They 
fia igantic African, 
verted to Christianity 
who elected for them 
I tive ind these, on 
ment, agreed to 
} na ye 1 the ect iTy 
exp tion It was 
\ ] t heart that Cedric 
ts made On one 
t t stretch f water 
boast hich until f 
the rid 
’ t ! n 
nt hich the 
? | ( pa t eemed 
th hor ¢ of his 
hi father the vears 
‘ 1 to melt into a kind 
| ] Canadian experi 
1 unreal On one 
] ] midst the dim 
. « the face of Issy 
\y | t] lear-cut features, the dark, 
last ] ) hair, the lithe 
ll ] 1 But he was 
helonced to h friend, 
e- im love for that 
P ! » to come here 
| - ‘ Bameed fhe 1! he 
, new to him, and the 
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mystery and 


magic of 


the great continent 
were beginning to lay their spell upon him. 
Here he was, almost beneath the equatorial 
sun, and in the midst of a tropical region. 
At times he 


there: it 


wondered what he was doing 


seemed so unreal and unneces- 
him that he 
out his life’s destiny and ful- 
for which he was born. 


he romance of everything filled him, too; 


sary; but again it 
working 


the 


came to 
Was 


filling purpose 


he was young and imaginative, and alive 
to the finger-tips, and he began to enter 
more and more into the spirit of John 


\Wingrave, , 


ordet 


who was e@aver to 

that he 

brother. 
Chey had 


beyvan to entel the 


press on mm 


might obtain news of his 


they 


region, 


left Bukoba when 
mountainous 


barely 


and to make their way through virgin 
forests into the dim unknown. And as, 
day after day, they went westward, Cedric 


realised more and more how little he knew, 
and, in fact, little the 
lived. Sometimes they 


how was known of 


world in which he 


came suddenly upon a clearing, where they 
would find an African village peopled by 
hundreds of the natives, 
the world 


continent 


who lived uncon- 
knew. In 
millions of men 


Ww hic h he 


scious of 
that creat were 
and women untouched by the civilisation of 
Christendom, for that matter little removed 


from the beast of the field. What were their 


thoughts? What was their destiny? The 
reat silences almost made him shudder. 
rhe mystery of the tremendous forests 
eemed impenetrabl In this region the 
scenery was wild beyond compare Moun- 
tains lifted their rugged peaks high into 
the heavens Vegetation such as he had 
never dreamt of surrounded him Great 
tree-ferns ibounded, while bamboo canes, 
as thick as a man’s arm, grew nearly a 
hundred feet high Chis Africa was a 
land of mystery, a land of wonder, and, 


followed day, the seemed 


mystery 
the 


as dav 


to immecrease Sometimes forests were 


dense that only now and then, although 
he n Ww right above them, did its rays 
prerce the dense foliage. 

“TIT should o mad if I had to live 
here,” said Rover Hereford, as, at the 


close of the day, they sat resting. “TI can 
understand men living at Bukoba_ or 
Entebbe there’ omething doing there, 
but out here it’s death.’’ 

Death! * laughed John Wingrave Look 
at the vegetation, man! this 


Think of 
1 life!” 


wonderful countrv! It’s 


“Yes, but to live here,” said Roger, 
‘with only these savage niggers as com- 
p yns! How did your brother choose 
such a life? It’s all very well for us— 
we are on a holiday jaunt!” 


said Win- 
confess I’m en- 


int for me,” 
rave, “although I must 


—— know what I 


mean,” was Roger’s 
reply There’s excitement, and a sense 
f something new every day. But fancy 


living here for the last fifteen 


never wanting to 


brother 


youl 


and come home, 


vears 
and meeting no one but these savages!” 


‘But he has his mi 
came out here to prea¢ 


sion, Hereford. He 
Think 
Africa 


h the Gospel. 
of what Christianity has done fot 
| may do! P 


Congo, at 


ready! Think what it 
a plaved the devil in the 


a 


all events, if reports be true!” said Roger. 

Yes, but that’s not Christianity; it’s 
he need of it | juite agre that what’s 
called civilisation, without Christianity, 
would be a curse to the country and not 


understand a 
] at mn the Cc It ceTs 

just for their sake I can understand 

chap coming out here to make money, and 


then to return home; but to spend a life 


time here, and in such a region as this! 
How far e we from the village?” 
ke Wi rave f the old native who acted 
their uide 
An hour,” replied the old man. “There 
white man, n nary, there.’ 
I expect Wwe hetter pu h on,” said 
\V rave, and 1 continued their march 
t h the untr 1 land 
A | le late t were ivns of hur r 
, while 1 e than nee ducky 
tor ppeare 1 the tree Presently 
thes ere m¢ cri ind number 
1 thlet t] ] nly with a gaily 
loured piece of linen wrapped round then 
loins, stood in their pathway and looked 
t ther with wonder and astonishment 


Roger Hereford had instinctively placed hi 


hand upon the butt of h revolver, but 


he Id African, whom they called Abra 
| havi } t them, ured them 
+] ¢ the. } id ' } to fear Indeed 

march into the village was like a 
t mphal ent | band of yout! pre 
ceded then hal r their we ipon ind 
uttering wild whoops, but till showing 
ever ign of friendliness 


tents were fixed on 
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the outskirts of the African village, while 
the man 
was busily preparing the 
Near the little 


contentedly eating 


who had been engaged as a cook 
meal. 
the mules were 
while the 


over, 


evening 
encampmi nt 
their fe 


their day’s journey 


rl de rT. 
natives, : were 
laughing and playing like a lot of children. 
All round the village had 
gathered, open-eyed wonder at 
who had travelled 
nearly a thousand miles from the coast for 
reasons which they not understand 
“T hear this missionary is away and will 
back for Win- 
grave to George Graves, his cousin. “It’s 
must have 
a chat with him. The fact of his absence 
may keep u here 
‘We shall be able to pass the 
“We are 
there’s a 


people from the 
yazing in 1 
the four Englishmen, 
could 


not be several days said 


an awful nuisance, as I feel I 


some time 

time all 
right,” said Graves now in the 
volcanic re m, and mountain 
here. Old 


that there 


which is e; accessible from 
Abraham tells me, too, 


not far 


are lions 
from here, so we shall have a 


chance of shooting 


Wingrave’s eyes flashed with excitement. 
“The truth of it is, George,” he said, 
“my mind i torn by two conflicting de- 
sire I'm eager to get on the tracks of 


my brother, and yet I’m lon 
Anvhow, thi 

That night, however, they were awakened 
their sleep by loud cries from the 
villagers They heard the shrieks of de 


light, the beating of the tom-tom 


ing for sport 


will give us our chance.” 


from 


while 
reneral excitement 
“What's the 

of old Abraham 


seemed to prevail 
; 
} 


W ingrave 


matter?” ask 


The white man come,” w the reply 
He cor back 1 h sooner than thought.” 

Here ] k! \M Wir e’ excla! ” 
tion 

I don’t } if it meat rahhine us 
of our t (; r (, vi I \ h 


Wing 
brothe rly 


rave, 
you're making me forget my 
ver f it doc mean a few days 


lion-shooting 


dutie 
longer, we n t go on that 


expe dition 


The next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, the f r men \ t to pay their 
re pects t the 7 1 

‘I’m sort T was not back to welcome 


you last nicht he said, after the greetings 
mission station 
village three days from here, and I'd 
It’s in charge 


took place, “but I have a 
ata 
been there to pay it a visit 








ear” { 
a, ae 


‘** Don’t you feel like going mad sometimes ?’ asked 
yr 


Reger. ‘ The eternal dullness of it all 
Missionary Ile is a yood 
needs oversight now and then. 
WI 1 of your coming, however, 
| 
H 1 u hear of our coming?” 
1 \ e in astonishment 
Oh ve a way of telegraphing 
vs w not known in civilised re- 
ions,” re ed the missionary. “I don’t 
. but if anything of im 
es place, the news of it travels 
f I Anyhow, I heard that a 
Englishmen was at Mahan, and 
tt travelling in this direction; 
| hurried back It was 
1 would not arrive until 
Y v. } vevVver bb ] 

They wer ated under the shade of a 
tree outside the mission. station, while 
near distance were a 
number tives, who watched and lis- 

tened, ¢ tly with profound interest 
No, iM MeckFinn, which was the 
4 atte! thev had been 
talking e time; “I’ve heard no news 

r ther for more than a vear.” 
“You did hear of him a_vear ago, 


Wingrave 


excitedly. 
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“Oh. yes: he was known then to be 
exploring the mouth of the Lowa River. 
That is five hundred miles from here. It 
is one of the main tributaries of the 
Congo, and that part of the country has 
not been ope ned up.” 

“And where was he going from there— 
did you hear? 

“It was said he was going northward, 
If I could only have got away I would 
like to have joined him, but my interests 
here were too strong. You see, I have a 
work within a radius of three hundred 
miles, which demands all my energies. I 


have four stations to look after, and I can 
assure you it’s no child’s play.” 


“Don’t vou feel like going mad some- 
times?” asked Roger Hereford. 

“Mad! Why?” 

“The eternal dullness of it all—the miser- 


able hopelessness of the life!” 
“Dullness ? 


Hopelessness ? » cried the 


missionary ‘I do not know what you 
mean.” 

“Don’t you long to go home?” asked 
Roger 

“There are times when I do—yes. Every 


man, I suppose, longs to go back to the 


place where he was born, but my life is 
o full of romance here that I should find 
England tame and commonplace.” 

And have you much success! asked 
Cedric. 


McFinn 


lorty 


ty Ve S 
from 
ten 


“Success?” replied Mz 
and no. \\ e have 
heathenism 
years’ work 

“But what is forty 


aske d Roe r. 


reclaimed 


here. That isn’t bad tor 


” 


among millions? 


I do not think you understand, Mr. 
Hereford, replied the missionary. * Although 
we've only forty pronounced converts, the 
whole district is influenced by our work. 


Unknown to themselves we have been en 


nobling the life of the people, and although 


there are only forty whom I number as 


having accepted Christianity, there are 
literally thousands who are almost as good 
Christians as you will find among the 
hurches in England. They simply throng 


the mission house on Sundays, and eagerly 


drink in the truth 


“But have you never felt like giving up 
hope? 4 

I dare say there have been times,” re 
p! ed the missionat Was it not Carey 
who spent fifteen years in his station before 
he ever won on ing le convert But if 
he ave up it would mean that his con 
victions were not very deep.’ 

A hould ‘ mad at the dullne of 
it,” said Roger Of course, we're having 
a yvrand time, but you No, I can't 
understand it And for the life of me I 
don’t see where the romance comes mn 
teaching these nigyers.” 

The missionary rose to his feet with a 


And yet there was a flash in his 
ve which suggested earnestne 
“Was it not Livi tone,” he 


climbed a mountain one 


laugh 
said, “who 


morning, and from 


the summit of the mountain saw the smoke 
rising from a thousand African villages 
and who said that, God helping him, 
Christ’s work should be known in each of 
those thousand vill es before the end of 
the century [Isn’t there romance in a 
thought like th Was it not Charl 
New who, as he studied the map of Africa, 
vowed that (; helping him, he would 
| nt a line of statior from the west coast 
to the east, a istance of thousand of 
miles? Car t think of the lory of 
such a thought What hould I be mn 
England A mil ter of the Gospel ‘ 


but preaching te people who cared nothing 
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about it. But here—ask these simple 
natives. The will tell you that they love 
mi beyond words. kot them | studied 
medicine and became a doctor. I’ve cured 


hundreds of sickness. I’ve taught them 


something of the meaning of sanitation, 
of decency , of the law s of lhe alth I’ve 
made them realise that they have souls. 
And l’ve won for myself thousands of 
friends among them, many of whom would 
die for me Is that not worth living for?” 


“And do you mean to say said Cedric, 


“that your Christianity lays hold of theses 
brutal fellows and changes them?” 
‘I mean to say,” replied Mr. McFim 


“that 1 could bring to you a score of men 


who, ten years ago, cared for nothing but 


brutality and the basest sorts of pleasure, 
have been made heroes and saints throug 

Jesus Christ Wonderful, isn’t it? But 
it’s true! But there, I mustn’t talk shoy 
any longer You will see for yourself if 
you stay here a few days Come and look 
at our schoo and see the life of the 


people 
During the Cedric could 
not help bei impressed by what he saw 
Never before had he realised the romance 
work Mr. MeFinn was 


“mah. He wa a distin- 


espet lally, 


Gay, 


of a mission 
al cultured scot 


uished graduate of the Edinburgh Un 
versity, and « ld have held his own with 
the best intellects in the Church to wl 

he belonved ian Wal al man of good 
Sor ial qui litie , too, and mivht Nave made 
a reputation for himself in England. Yet 
he was content, and more than content, to 
live far aw from the haunt of civilisa 


tion and to vive his life for these swarthy 


negroes He vrew enthusiastic as he de 


cribed the wi rk ny ot the Chow a told 


their labout among the children, mor 
the African mother I of the mat 
avencih under his co | 

I’m not re he | whether im 
mat thi the Africa Id not teach 
the Englis! reat mal nece ry trutl 


of noble p bilitie tore up 1 he 
natures, and it wonderful how they re 
pond to the reat truth { Christ - 

Sut what led you to e vour lite to 
this work?” asked Ced1 who could n 
help remembering I Granville h 

iid to hi they sat within the sound 
ot tit ( I t i 

Cha 1 long way back, isn’t 

it?” repli | the mis nary “The truth 














of it , L was a wild young fellow in 
Edinburg 1 was a student there, and, 
as the chaps said, I ‘went the whole 
hog.’ I suppose I had a certain amount 
of ability, as, in spite of my fast life, 
I passed exams But I found myself 
driftit to the devil. I realised it very 
keenly, too I was simply the sport ot 
passion [ was losing will power, and I 
desired the baser things of life rather than 
the noblet Chen my mother died.” The 
tears came into Mr. McFinn’s eyes as he 
spoke If there was one person in the 
world | ved it was my mother,” he said. 
‘Alec, e said to me while on her death- 
bed, ‘4 ré child of prayer. All I have 
and am | ve to Jesus Christ Will you 
t ive your life to Jesus Christ, too?’ 
[ prom her, and then, after she was 
dead, I went to the devil worse than ever. 
One night I had a dream. I dreamt that 
ny n was hovering over my bed and 
that she told me she could not enter the 
joys of heaven while I was rushing on to 
hell. O ourse, it will all seem very 
sentimental and foolish to you, but it was 
very ré to me. And when I awoke the 
next 1 ng, I knelt by my bedside and 
[ ke Jesus Christ to take my life I 
Id t understand it then, I can’t under 
tand it v, but a new spirit came into 
me, ne¢ pes, new passions. When I'd 
taken 1 levree [ felt I must vo into the 
l I offered myself to the 
Presbyte n Church When I'd finished 
surse, there was an appeal 
for 1 naries, and then, well realising 
vhat Christ had become to me, | could do 
than offer myself rhat’s all, 
I think 
By Jove!” said Cedric. “Can Chris 
t t » that for a man?” 
It everything to me!” = said the 
CHAPTER VIII 
fHE MOUNTAIN OF THE DEVIL 
| not my purpose to give anything 
L letaile d de scription of the experi- 
f the four men in East Africa 
Ther e certain events, however, which 
rated if I am to tell my story 
trul espe lly as these events were not 
nsiderable effect upon the career 
haracters One of these took 
place e they were in the region of the 
vill l ive just mentioned. 
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In spite of the fact that John Wingrave 
was eager to follow the slightest clue 
which might lead to his brother’s discovery, 
and although Mr. McFinn had seemed to 
give him such clues, his sportsman’s in- 
stincts were so strong that he felt he could 
not leave the district where lions were 
said to abound without having a shot at 
them. The village itself stood upon a 
slight eminence, but about two miles away 
was a river which emptied itself into Lake 
Kiwu, some hundreds of miles farther west. 
In nearly every direction were vast forests, 
the trees rising to enormous heights, while 
at their base was thick underwood, which 
it was difficult to traverse. The party had 
already taken two excursions in the hope 
of finding big game, but in spite of what 
promised great things they had as yet been 
disappointed. Four days after they had 
entered this village, however, they believed 
they had located a number of the “kings 
of the forest” in a jungle close by the 
river. George Graves, who had had ex- 
perience in this form of hunting, led the 
expedition, and arranged the various mem- 
bers of the party. They had scarcely been 
in the jungle more than an hour before 
everyone Was tense with excitement. More 
than once they had heard noises in the 
undergrowth which told of the near prox- 
imity of some of the animals they had 
come to seek, while Cedric’s heart had 
quivered with a strange emotion as he saw 
a huge tawny-looking beast, which he knew 
to be a lion, creeping stealthily some dis- 
tance away. Perhaps the strangeness of 
his experience had unnerved him, for he 
had not taken the advantage which the 
sight had given him. It was not until the 
animal was out of sight that he lifted his 
rifle to shoot, For some reason or an 
other he had always looked upon these 
animals as the attacking party, and the 
fact that they seemed to be in great fear 
of human beings, and crept away from 
them at their approach, failed to accord 
with all his previous ideas. Still, he made 
up his mind that a second opportunity 
should not escape’ him Presently he 
heard the sound of a rifle shot, followed 
by an angry snarl and what seemed to 
him a cry of pain. This was followed 
by other shots, and then George Graves’ 
instructions seemed to have been forgotten, 
for the hunters, the spirit of their sport 
being strong upon them, rushed forward 
without any plan or order. 





A few minutes later Cedric found himself 


quite alone. The very leaves of the trees 
seemed to tremble with the tensity of the 
moment. He knew that his 


could not be far away; 


companions 
although he could 
t see them he 


qaistance were Savage 


felt sure, too, that in the 


neal 


of whose paw 


beasts, a stroke 
death. Pre- 
sently he heard what he thought was a call 
for help, and he rushed quickly in the 
direction from which he thought the sound 
He had not one fal 
Roger Hereford 
his shoulder eagerly 


might mean 


when he saw 
with his rifle at 
watching, and close 
behind him was a huge 


came. 


standing 


lioness crawling 
stealthily. 


a he was looking the 
rifle shot 


This animal Roger did not see, 
Another 
which might seem to 
have wounded the animal, for 


other way. 
Tang out, 
again there 
was a cry of pain followed by a savage 
narl. Whether the beast had been hit or 
not, however, it would be difficult to say, 
but certainly it was not wounded to a 
great extent, for it moved forwards, more 
rapidly, and then, evidently maddened with 
pain, leapt upon Roger with a snarl that 
made Cedric’s blood curdle. He saw his 
friend struck 
one cry, which was 
silence. T he 
looking 


a signal. 


down, and heard him give 


followed by intense 
animal stood above its prey, 
an rrily around as if 


This time Cedric 


Waltiny for 
became a man 
of action 

A second later the silence of the forest 
was broken by his rifle whether, 
in his excitement, he had shot wildly he 
could not tell; certain it is the animal did 
not fall, but gave a 


shot, but 


till more furious snarl. 


Again Cedric’s rifle rang out, and this time 
his aim was evidently true, for the lioness 


ive a louder roar than ever, and fell to the 


ground, clawing Roger’s prostrate form. 


Without thinking of his own danger, Cedric 
rushed forward. He heard his friend give 
a cry for help, and the 


lioness, though 


terribly wounded, appeared to be mangling 
him. Cedric was afraid to fire again lest 
he micht hit h friend, but, regardless of 
consequences, he rushed forward until he 
could t with perfect safety, and then 
I the beast, after frantic struggles, 
lie still. The liv ne "s body, which was 
bleeding freely, } f covered Roger Here 
ford bod At f Cedric thought he 


hold of the still- 


quiver! form of the beast and tried to 


cried. 


™ Roger !” he 
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But Roger neither spoke nor moved. 

“You’re all right, old man. Look, the 
beggar’s dead! ” 

His words seemed to have broken the 
numbing spell which the presence of the 
lion had cast upon him. 

‘I think the thing has broken my back,” 
he said, and his voice did not seem to be 
Roger’s at all. 

“Nonsense, old chap. Move your leg.” 
“Can’t,” was Roger’s reply. 


“But you can. 4 


There, see! 

“It’s my left leg.” 

“But if your back were broken you could 
not move your There, I see 
The hold of 
your hip and mangled it, but it’s all right, 
it’s only a flesh wound.” 

“The funny thing of it is,” said Roger, 
“T felt no pain. 


right one. 


how it is. beast had got 


I feel no pain now, and 
you don’t seem a bit real, Cedric.” 
Even after days had passed the episode 


did not seem real to either of them. It all 
happened so quickly that it seemed rather 
as a dream than as an actual fact. I 
think it was Livingstone who, when ex- 


plaining some scars on his arm which he 
carried to his declared that 
the lion’s teeth had entered his arm—which 
had caused the scars—he felt no pain 
It was as though he 
fluence of 


rave, when 


under the in- 
a powerful anexsthetic. No fear 
possessed him He scarcely realised he \ 
terrible was his danger. The thing was— 
that seemed to be all 

Almost before 
to his friend, Wingrave and Graves came 
up, full of what had 
happened. 

“No,” said Grave 
doctor’s degree; “it’s a nasty wound, but 
In three days he’ll 
be well cnough to travel.’”’ 

“T shan’t 
thing?” said Roger. 

‘Leg? No, my dear 
Essex’s rifle has 

“Ves, Ced, old 
in a dazed kind of way 
my life l aw 
although I was powerless I saw it all.” 

A few later they arrived at the 
village, with two lions’ trophies of 


were 


Roger had ceased speaking 
anxicty concerning 
s, who had taken a 
by no means danverous. 


have to lose my leg or any- 


fellow. 


saved you.” 


Evidently 


Roger, still 
saved 


man,” sat 
you've 
everythin everything ; 
hour 
kins a 
thei expedition, and Rover, largely owing 


to Grave kilful treatment, was lying in 


omparative comfort. He was without fever, 
and his wound was not dangerous 


“But I owe you my life, Cedric,” he 














said again and again, as if trying to im- 
press the fact upon his own mind. “It’s 
derful, isn’t it? I know now why I 
ent to Canada and persuaded you _ to 
me It make one believe in Providence ec, 
esn’t 1 
N I ,” cried Cedric. “Tf I hadn’t 
een suct ingler the beggar would never 
lave got ear you. But there—it’s all 
right! 
A few d later they continued their 
irne Y north-westerly direction. Mr. 
[cFinn had persuaded Wingrave that his 
other w; not in the vicinity of Lake 
Kiwu, and, fter carefully considering the 
tatement he had made, Wingrave was sure 
t h rother had gone away into a 
region absolutely unknown to Europeans, 
towards the suurce of one of the main 
tributari f the Congo. 
rheir pt ess was necessarily slow. They 
I v entered the heart of the volcanic 
region, al as the region was very moun- 
tainous the could only accomplish a tew 
les a ‘ Thus it came about that 
week followed week and very little dis- 
ince W vered, while they seemed to 
et no! er the object for which they had 
out More than a month after they 
1 t the village where Mr. McFinn 
l ed for 6 many years, they 
rived at the foot of one of the mightiest 
ntain » the whole volcanic region. 
m the nse clouds of smoke which they 
in the distance, they knew that this 
yw not dead, and then, the spirit 
eing strong upon them, they 
imb ; far as possible in order 
t tter view, and also because 
(rf Ay es, who wanted to make some 
vest ations, pleaded that they 
ild d It was agreed that only a 
| part hould make the ascent, and 
tI f the natives, with the mules 
L « nees incident upon their ex- 
hould make their way towards 
the f he mountains on the other side, 
re informed, was a mission 
he ine to the Church of England 
M ( society Here, it was believed 
I \\ ve, they would get definite 
news of | brother, as, according to ru- 
mours, vhite man had been known to 
D | a savage tribe some two 
hundred miles west of a lake which, ac- 
cord to many, Was believed to be con- 
nected with the Lake Albert Edward by a 
subterrar n channel. 
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As they climbed higher and higher in 
that mountainous region, they were simply 
overwhelmed with the grandeur of what 
they saw. Some of the volcanoes had evi- 
dently been extinct for many centuries. 
Tropical verdure grew in the extinct craters, 
while lava rocks of mighty proportions were 
scattered around, showing in what a con- 
dition the country must have been in the 
far-back past. As they rose higher still, 
however, it was evident that many of the 
smaller mountains had in later years been 
in a state of eruption. The ground was 
hot beneath their feet, while all vegetation 
ceased. Arriving at the close of the third 
day after their separation from the main 
body of their attendants, they came upon a 
phenomenon so rare that they decided to 
investigate it more closely, and, as night 
was falling, they pitched their tents and 
decided to wait until morning before taking 
any steps to carry out their plan. 

A few minutes before sunrise, Cedric rose, 
with a strange feeling at his heart. Per- 
haps it was owing to the wondrous sight 


which met his gaze. The sun was just 
rising behind the mountains, and the sky 
presented a wonderful spectacle. From 


steely blue it turned into a lemon colour, 
and this in turn was changed, as if by 
some magic, into a fiery red, while as far 
as the eye could reach, mountain upon 
mountain lifted its head to the skies, 
mountains which sloped down to deep 
valleys, covered with tropical verdure. A 
mist, which seemed to be tinged with every 
hue of the rainbow, lay in the valleys and 
crept far up the mountains. Not a breath 
of wind was stirring. The stars, which 
were faintly visible at his awakening, went 
out one by one. A silence, not of the 
vallevs but of the mountains, brooded over 
everything. To the lad it spoke of infinite 
things; it was a revelation. The wonder 
of life, the mystery of life, the magic of 
nature, appealed to him as it had never 
appealed to him before. 

Che sun rose full orbed, glorious in its 
majesty, and then, as if by magic, the 
mists were dispelled. The night had not 
been dark—indeed, darkness seemed to be 
impossible in such an atmosphere—but the 
light of the day was wondrous. The lad 
thought of the days through which they 
had passed, of the long journeys through 
primeval forests, of dark ravines, of the 
scores of African villages through which 
they had travelled, of the wondrous life of 


‘* A tew minwes latei Cedric 
was being lowered into 
the depths,’’ 
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this great continent. Even now, although 
not a soul was to be seen, he knew that, 
enshrouded by the dense foliage of the 
forests, were hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, living in the wilds. 
But it was not these things, wondrous 
though they were, that seemed to strike 


terror into his heart; it was the gaping 
mouth of an extinct volcano, close to 
which their tents were pitched. They 
stood on a great plateau, bare of vege- 
tation. Huge lava rocks were all around 
them, but close by was the mouth of a 
crater, the depths of which seemed un- 
fathomable From this. crater. was 
emitted a light, steamy-looking vapour 
which might suggest that smouldering 
fires were far down its awful depths. 

“Master! Master! Come away! This 
is the mountain of the devil! ” 

All through the preceding day Cedric 
had noticed that the natives were silent 
and almost sullen. Mostly they had been 

cheerful, showing no signs of in- 
subordination, and willingly doing 


cy whatsoever they were commanded 





Draven 
oy 


Haro'd Copping, 
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But this last day a change had 
come over them He had seen 
them whispering one to another. 
ind looking with fearful eves 
towards the peaks of mountair 
they were climbing. He had paid 
them but little attention at th 
time, as he thought but little of 
their superstitions, but as one of 
them came to him this morning 
and uttered fearful cries he shud- 
dered in spite of himself 

A little later, however, his dark 
thoughts had vanished The sun 
had risen higher in the heavens, 
and the cheery words of his com 
panions seemed to drive away the 
impression which the great silences 


had made After breakfast they 


determined to visit the great 
crater George Graves had brought 
his camera, so as to be able tocarry 
hack tl best souvenirs p sible of 
the wond phenomena round 
dink Seis oak oe * 

drew towards the mouth of the 
wful-looki pit It was haped 


like a huge basin, the sides of 
whicl were covered with loose 
rubble, evidently thrown up 4s 
liquid fire lone centuries before, 
when the volcano was active. 











[here’s fire at the bottom of the thing 
| yet, said George Graves; * smouldering 
> fires, 1 but surely fires. Cant you 
- smell 1 Vingrave? ” 

It would seem like it,” replied the other. 

Don’t | o any nearer. The ground is 

- : \ re herous, and it’s becoming steeper 

: ind stee] Be careful, Hereford, we can’t 
k play any ! s’ games here! ” 

4 few ites later a cry pierced the 

; ry of such horrible agony that 


x felt his blood run_ cold. 


Purnu that Rover had lost his 
; foothold and was falling down the horrible 
2 leclivity, right down into the dark horror 
7 the depths into which they had been 
d <1n \ we have said, this crater was 
rmed like a huge basin, but the farther 
{ they descended the steeper it became. They 
) id be n the point of turning back 
when Rover’s cry had reached them. The 
C o had stood silently and fear- 
nt lly t a distance, now broke into fearful 
all 
It’s the devil’s mountain! ” 
g The devil has got him! 
: He ways demands a victim when any- 
I e climbs his mountain! ” 
I lr) creamed one to another, while 
ie three Englishmen, paralysed for the 
ie fearfulness of what had 
ked into the cavernous depths 
’ 
H« H gone for ever!” cried Win- 
Che thing is hundreds of fathoms 
God only knows where the bottom 
| ve no doubt it Is liquid fire 
It d ndeed seem like the mouth of 
hell It made Cedric Essex think of the 
efinit f hell which he'd heard as a 
\ ttomless pit full of fire and 
‘ ri I 
At t moment there came to Cedri 
Essex an experience he never forgot. An 
j filled his heart. No one could 
il into those awful depths and live; and 
Roger \ lead, he was free to win Issy 
Gra ve He laughed aloud at the 
gh His rival had been removed with 
it rt on his part, and thus the 
t ven were opened to him For 
me 1 he stood looking into the 
K 1 then he knew what he must 
e carried a burden of shame to 
For a little time he gave him 
elf he devil, and then he knew 
wh f } 


friend must cost him 


ve TOT ils 
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he cricd. “We 


We can't 
can’t leave Roger! 

“What can we do?” cried Wingrave. “I 
would not have had this happen for all 
the world can But we shall be 
only throwing lives ; inch 
we descend it and if we 


leave him! 


' 
give me! 
away our every 
becomes steeper, 


went farther down we could never get up 
again! ” 

“But we can’t leave him; we cannot leave 
him!” cried Cedric. 

“The devil has claimed him as a victim! ” 
shrieked the natives, “and has carried him 
down to the horrible pit of fire!” 

Graves and Wingrave had 
commenced ascending, and had continued 
to do so until they stood on a kind of 


plateau where their foothold was sure. 


Instinctively 


“But you’re not going to leave Roger? 
And Cedric’s voice was hoarse as he uttered 
the words. 

“We can’t be madmen! ” 
“You 


getting too 


cried Wingrave. 
him against 
Don’t go 


know how I warned 


near to danger! 
nearer, man, or you'll suffer the same fate. 
Essex, [ command you, not a step nearer! 
It might seem as though he were maste! 
Cedric one of 
command 


at Rug hester again and 
5 , 


his boys, for the old tone of 
in spite of himself. For a 
few seconds a silence feil upon the party. 
All seemed afraid to Then, lar 


down, they heard what seemed like a moan. 


stopped Cedric 


breathe. 


“There, can’t you hear?” cried Cedric. 
“Tt’s Roger! Coming, Roger! Hold 
up! 

“Don’t be mad, Essex!” 

“That's it!’ was Cedric’s feverish reply. 
“We have ropes, plenty of them. Fasten 


a rope around my body and lower me.” 
“You mean it? ” 


‘. mean that if you'll not lower me in 
that wav I'll go down by myself, even if 
I die with him!” 

The suggestion of a plan which had 
some element of practicality about it 


new nerve into the party, 
and The 
natives, although they continued to protest 
that the devil had 


because the white man had in his madness 


seemed to put 


commands were quickly given. 


only claimed a victim 
defied him by climbing the mountain, rushed 
to the tents for 
later Cedri 
depths, while the others, with staring eyes 

pale, ghastly held on to the 
and panted, as, foot, it 


ropes, and a few minutes 


was being lowered into the 


and faces, 


rope foot atter 


passed through their hands, 


had been lowered a tew feet 
him. He seemed 
dreamland. What the awful 

store for him he did not 
Only 


was his 


When Cedric 
ill thought of tear leit 


t 


be in some 


depths had in 
know, did not care. one thing re- 
clear: Roger friend. It 
was for this reason he had come to Africa; 
it was his destiny to be his friend’s saviour. 
Seconds passed, and still he felt himself 
roing farther farther the 
air becoming hotter and more 
Presently his 
senses seemed to become numb, his breath 
ing more difficult 


mained 


down and into 
darkness, the 
Vaporous as he de scended. 


More than once he tried 


to speak, but could hear no sound as the 
result. He felt as though his feet were 
being burnt by the hot cinders on which 
he trod. His eyes were scorched by the 
heat. 

“Roger, Roger!” he tried to say, and 


it seemed to him as though only a mocking 
whisper escaped him 
A voice came to from above. He 
could not hear it plainly, but he thought 
he caught the purport of what was spoken. 
End of the rope! End of the rope! 
He tried to look round the gloomy depths 


him 


” 


of this pit of darkness, but failed to see 
anything. He felt sure his senses were 
leaving him Why, he could not tell, but 
he found himself quoting some lines of 
Dante He was in one of the hells into 
vhich Dante had entered. But he was in 
he region of flame and not of ice. He 
i in the re; n of the great silences, 
nd not where hideous devils gibbered at 
he sight of the approaching visitor. He 
was alone 
Rove F. Rove r!” he tri d to repeat, but 
t might be that a ghastly hand had 
pned his lu nd made it impossible 
r him to breatl it the words. How 
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long he remained in this 
not know ; 


condition he did 
it might have been only seconds, 


it might have been hours. Time seemed 
to have no meaning to him, and his 


maddened brain conjured up weird forms 
which trod the fiery lava here in the heart 
of the great mountain. 


Then suddenly his senses came back to 


him. His feet or hands, he knew not 
which, touched something soft. It was a 
human form—yes, it must be Roger. 
lighting the numbing influence of the hot 
vaporous atmosphere around him, he placed 
his arms around the form he had touched, 


and then tried to 
vain or not he 


shout, but whether in 

could not tell. He felt his 
body sorely bruised; his feet, his head, his 
hands seemed on fire, but still he held fast. 


Yes, it was his comrade, his old school- 
fellow, whom he held in his arms, and 
he vaguely believed that he was_ being 


drawn upward, or else that they were sink- 


ing farther and farther into the depths— 
which, he could not tell. 

A ghastly thought possessed him. His 
strength was leaving him, his hold was 
becoming less and less firtn, his limbs were 
becoming numb, his nerves were being 


paralysed 
God,” he 
me keep my 
great strength, 
longer.” 

And 


moment 


* Oh, prayed, “help me. Let 
You have 


God; let me keep it a littl 


strength given me¢ 


avony of the 


influence 


then, as if the awful 


threw off the numbing 


of the place, he felt as though his nerves 
became more tense. 

“T can’t hold on any longer. I must let 
go Oh, God, help me!” 


He remembered that, and then all 


darkness 
[1 ND Ol 


Was 
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THE FAIRYLAND OF SNOW 


Nature’s Winter Harvest 


By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO 


of some Arctic scene 

ht, blank wastes of polar snow, 
ighs, and feathery pines, that lean 

Over ravines below.” 


“The fairv fragments 
I see to-n 
I 


ce-liaden b 


The very word calls up a host 
white, all 


= VW ! 
f visions, all shining, all 


ma lly beautiful: some near, some far, 
all eternal as the recurrence of winter, 
Which is made joyous and bright by the 


birth of the Saviour and His message of 
peace and goodwill. 

In England, and more especially in 
Londot now is not seen in its magnitude, 
or in it rtistic beauty, even though the 
parks look very lovely, the frozen water 
hine t snow crystals on the window- 
panes scem made by witches’ fingers, so 


perfectly, so 


marvellously are they shaped. 
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In London, as we watch the snow, gently, 
softly falling, we are fascinated by the sight 
of that which Milton called “ A wintry veil 
of maiden white.” 
But the typical “ 
not last long here, and the magic of snow 


whiteness ’’ of snow does 
is best felt far away in open spaces. 

I cannot think prosaically about snow, or 
quite separate the real from the fantastic, 
for it is the that most 
appeals to me, and it is there that 1 want us 


fairviland of snow 


to wander together. 


The Magic of Snow 

In summer, when bright flowers fill the air 
with their warm scent and colours rival each 
other in gorgeousness and splendour, every- 
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The Cold Hand of Winter. Paote : J. Brevheret. 


body feels it is good 


hearted gaiety meets the 
but when the Frost King 
changes as if by magic. 


illustrations. 
suggest singing birds, 
green grass, leafy trees, 
and insects buzzing in 
the sultry air? Yet it 
was so but a little while 
ago, before the winter 
came Now, even In 
looking at the pictures 
vou can almost feel the 
uncanny silence which 
reigns supreme, and the 
solemnity of an unfa 
miliar world—so cold 
so white, so pure ! 
Each snow scene 
varies, yet all alike hold 
one spellbound by thei 
beautiful 
beauty and 


stillness —a 
stillness 
which defies descrip- 
tion, The trees, covered 
with snow, look weird 
and fantasti the 
hort ones look like 
dwart all silvery and 
shining some tall 
ones stand out as 


giants, with bare, out- 
stretched arms lhe 


appears the scene 


Is there anything in them to 


live, and light- 


eye everyw here > 


Davos, the Paradise of Sport, 
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top branches, against 
the sky, send out sparks, 
as if peopled by num- 
berless glow worms: the 
ever-changing eftects of 
light, all glistening and 
sparkling, seem too 
beautiful to be real, as 
if fairy hands had been 
at work,  encrusting 
them with diamonds 
and inlaying them with 
pearls 

Yet a snow scene does 
not always impress one 
because of its super- 
human beauty and pic- 
turesque loveliness: it 
is its power which holds 
us spellbound—its 
latent, merciless 
strength which makes 


us feel so small, so impotent, which conquers 
one’s pride, which makes one feel how finite 
we are compared with infinity, when man 
Look at our and snow come face to face, and snow 
stretches out its mantle and holds forth its 


Pho'o: J. Brocherel. 
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icy hand. . . . Can anyone fathom the 
soul of snow? Yet one can feel its presence, 
uncanny, unconquerable, eternal 

I have stood on a mountain top covered 
by perennial snow and shuddered. The 
silence is so intense, as if there was no begin- 
ning and no end to the spotless mantle 
covering everything in a sleep which knows 
of no awakening. It is as if all things one 
loved, the green grass, the flowered fields, 


the rivulets were all dead for ever —and only 


man remained facing eternity and judgment. 


There is something intensely cruel about 
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Vesuvius in the long ago; just so, ever 
threatening, is the latent strength of ele- 
mental forces. 

In the mountains every year someone 
perishes in the snow, and is silently buried, 
like a house, like a stick, like a stone. The 
snow hears no cries, answers no pleading if 
faltering steps halt, if strength fails—the 
traveller is lost! Every year the Snow 
King gathers his victims in spite of trained 
dogs and rescue parties. 

Who can think of snow or Christmas 
without picturing to themselves a Christ- 





The Cruelty of Snow: 
Burying a Village. 


snow when one sees it (as in the photo- 
graph above) covering, as with a shroud, an 
entire village It is like a thick blanket of 
Immense weight held down by a_ hand 


} 


of ice, burying everything beneath it and 
choking its very life out. It is hard to 
realise that this scene is peopled in the 
summer time by merry peasants, and is 


made cheerful by the sound of cow bells, 
buzzing bees, murmuring streams, and was 
all alive with colour, flowers, singing birds, 
till the snow be gan to fall, and fell fell 

fell Thicker and thicker grew the coat of 
white, deader and deader the silence Just 
so was Herculaneum buried by the lava of 
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mas tree, and Father Christmas with his 
flowing robe and flakes of snow, and the 
favourite snow-scened greeting cards, to say 
nothing of the cheery sight of the blazing 
Christmas pudding brought into a room, 
decorated to suit the occasion with holly 
and mistletoe 

These things all seem to be linked with 
each other inseparably in our minds, 

The Feast of Noél (New Yule), or New 
Salvation, comes to us from Druid times, 
and mistletoe is closely connected with it, 
as the Archdruid alone used to gather mistle- 
toe in his white mantle Phe Chief Pontiff, 
clothed in long white robes, with many fol- 


a 


— uf > 


The Fairy Grotto 


lowers, cut down the mistletoe with a golden 
sickle and distributed it 
posed to be sacred, because a young priest 


lhe tree was sup- 


in a prophetic dream was told that mistletoe 
would cure a deadly scourge that fell upon 
the Celts, and on applying the berries to the 
sick people they were cured, as was thought, 
by miraculous intervention. 

[he Christmas tree originated in Egypt, 
only it was not a fir, but a palm tree. This 
plant puts forth a shoot every month, and 
a spray with twelve shoots was used in 
Egypt at the time of the winter solstice, as 
a symbol of the year completed. 


Davos, the Paradise of Sport 

Another illustration shows Davos, “ the 
Paradise of Sport.” And the word “ 
coupled with snow, gives us a completely 


sport,” 
different and quite modern aspect of snow. 
The houses and hotels at Davos are most 
comfortable and warm, and numberless 
people throng the place in winter time, and 
fill the valley and the mountains with 
renewed life and cheerfulness. The snow 
to them is neither silent nor forbidding: 


, 


on the contrary, it lures them to its shining 
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Photo : J. Brochere 


surface in a variety of pleasii 


Woollen jerseys, 


ways 


1g 


mufflers, scarfs, in all 


ranges of colour, give brightness to the 
scene, and pleasure-seekers romp about and 
roll and snowball to their hearts’ content. 

The merriment is great. And there are 
winter sports for the weak and for the 
strong—such as_ skating, ski-ing, bob- 
sleighing, curling, lugeing, etc 

At Davos many suffering people go in 
search of health, and if they are not strong 
enough to go in for such violent exercise as 
skating or bob-sleighing entails, with the 
langer of being capsized round a corner 
while rushing at a great pace down a slope, 
they still can take part in milder sports. 

Lugeing is most popular. Lugers, well 
wrapped up in furs or woollen garments, sit 
on a sleigh and glide down a snowy slope 


in safety and comfort. There is a marked 


track for lugeing called ‘ piste,”” on which 
the lugers descend; then they must go up 
again to the starting point The most 


f the others sit in 


active climb up on foot ; 
their sleighs, and several of these are 
fastened together and are then drawn up 


by a horse. This is called “ tailing.” 








—__—__—_—# 
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As a winter resort Davos is most favour- 
ably situated and very hard to beat as a 
sheltered spot, and pleasure and health are 
found there by eager seekers of all nations 
and tastes. 


Sprites, Nymphs, and Fairy Grottos 
But, attractive as sport is, it is an inven- 
tion of man and holds none of the fascina- 
tion of snow’s fairyland. One has to go 
into the hidden recesses of the mountains to 
come across the magic grottos, with beauti- 


entrances to 


ful icicles, fairy dwellings. 
Can you not pic- 
ture to yourself forms and shapes moving 


in the 


Look at the illustration. 
snow, coming noiselessly 

Listen! Can’t you hear 
the water trickling, trickling to the ground ? 
Hear! What is that remarkably crackling 
sound amidst the icicles ? 


along 
through space ? 


It is some fairy 
water nymph, with silver skin and 
long green hair, as the legend tells us, who 
was buried in the grotto long ago, as punish- 
ment for there are 
others—there is a world unseen by mortal 


rr sa 


some misdeed. But 


crowd of fairies 
hovering about the snow, whisper- 
1 liding here and there, taking 
all kinds of shapes, carrying wands, 
surrounded by glistening stars ; and 
th I nging. Ibey come to us 
from t long ago, they tell stories 
f glory and resurrection. 


The snow falls on the branches of 
the t in flakes and string-like 
icicl nd it hardens in stalactites 
ind forms grottos, which are looked 
] nder and awe by chil- 
en, to whom fairy tales are told 
tures who are supposed 
to | ained up in their depths, 

11 r cross the path of good 
can tell wrongdoers by 
their footsteps, and pounce upon 
them keep them prisoners till 


The legends say that all witches, 
prites belonging to 
the | m of the Frost King 

visible by daylight, except 
nym} who are supposed to be 
embo | in beautiful snow effects, 
k vn in Italv as ninfee di 


yn of ice), one of which is 


ghiaccto 


photo on this page. i 
These, like all inhabitants of the 
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The Nymphs of Ice. 





spirit world, are released from their spell 
when waters run and floweis come out again. 


The Fairy Grotto 

Fairies and snow, snow and fairies, they 
go hand in hand. Look again at the photo 
of the Fairy Grotto. See, there are flowers 
growing on the snow—real frost blossoms, 
supremely beautiful, and a promise of spring. 
The legend has it that when the winter 
months are over, the fairies sweep the snow 
far away. Then they dip a brush in green 
paint, and paint the blades of grass on the 
earth one by one. The fairies also prepare 
with multi-coloured paper flowers of every 
hue, as lifelike as possible, roses, marguerites, 
violets, primroses, bluebells, daffodils. Fairies 
with invisible wires secure the buds of the 
flowers on the trees, each being ever so busy 
at making one little bit of spring. When 
Dawn with her pink fingers appears far off, 
where the sky begins to colour the scene, 
then the sun shines, the King of the Fairies 
touches the scene, and it comes to life—a 
springtime of resurrection and joy. 


Photo : J. Brochere! 


** She shook her head and smiled, 
and turned away.” 
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Love's Sacrifice 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 


wd ie would look awfully pretty in that 
hat, Lucy. It’s just the sort of hat 


that would suit you 


Tom Melton gazed at his wife very 
affectionately, at his pretty, brown-haired 
brown-eyed Lucy but she shook her head 
and smiled—rather a wistful little smile 
and turned away from the shop window 
in which she had been gazing —the Bond 
Street shop window crowded with hats 
representing a small fortune. 

‘So you think I should look nice in 
a lovely Parisian hat, do you, Tom? Well, 


would be 
You have 


perhaps I should, but the price 


rather beyond us, wouldn't it ? 


to pay as much as ten or twelve guineas for 
dear old 


1 or twelve guineas ! 


one of those creat 1 my boy. 


[Think of that, Tom, t 
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She laughed as she spoke, a_ bright, 


cheery little laugh, a laugh that her hus- 
band echoed 
** What 


extravagant 


“Ten guineas !””’ he interrupted. 


waste, Lucy what wicked, 


waste! And yet 1 don’t know. | suppose 


women like to go tine, and certainly those 
been looking at were 


hats we have just 


stunning, absolutely stunning ! 


He paused, and rather a grave look came 

over his face 

been able to buy ten- 

hadn’t married me, 
‘if you had married 


your sisters did, instead of 


“ You would have 
hats if 
Lucy,” he 


guinea you 
murmured ; 


lor money, a 


for love.” 
Wi ll, l married tol love a Lucy re- 
torted, “and 1 don’t regret my bargain, 











We are really very happy, Tom, though 
you are stil! a clerk in Merten’s Bank, and 
no chance of promotion, poor old boy 
And I love our own cosy little home, even 
if we do live at Putney; and I’m proud— 
as proud as anything—of our children.”’ 
Lucy gazed at her husband brightly as 
she said the last words; then she put out 
her hand and touched him lightly on the 
shoulder, giving him a friendly little pat. 
“Let’s get away from Bond Street as 
she counselled. ‘‘ Bond 
Street is a bad place for poor folk to walk 
down. The shops are always tempting, but 
just now, at Christmas time—well, they 
simply make you feel inclined to break the 
tenth commandment at every step you 
take. They make you long to be rich. 
Let’s get into a bus and make our way home 
home to the 


fast as we can,’ 


as quickly as ever we can 
firelight and the children.”’ 
Tom sighed and looked at his wife steadily 
He was realising, and not for the first time, 
all that she had given up when she had 
decided to marry a poor bank clerk, and he 
wondered if he had acted very selfishly in 
persuading Lucy to cast in her lot with his 
For the last ten years had been years of 
intense stress and struggle for Tom Melton 
They had 
scraped, and had found it a hard job at 
times to keep the wolf from the door. And 
Lucy, who had never done a day’s work 


and his wife pinched and 


before her marriage, had had to learn how 
to cut out and make tiny clothes, the proper 
way to sweep and dust a room ; and she had 


even to study a cookery book and learn how 


to manage a small maid of all work 

She had never grumbled, though; that 
was the fine part of it. Lucy had always 
been bright and cheery, a splendid little 
wife and a perfect mother But now, as 
Tom gazed at her, he thought he could 


detect little worried lines round her eyes 
and about her mouth—lines that were the 


result of a life of anxiety and hard work 


\nd Lucy’s pretty, soft brown hair was 
beginning to be lightly flecked with grey 

and yet she was a young woman of only 
thirty-three And her colour—her high, 
bright colour—she had lost that, and she no 
longer looked smart in her dress: neat 
certainly, scrupulously neat and tidy, but 
peo] would not turn to gaze after Lucy 


now, as they had gazed in the old days when 


radiant bride 


She had been a_ blooming 
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For her youth had faded, and her clothes 
gave her no help; they were cheap clothes, 
unattractive and badly cut. 

“We won't walk Bond Street 
” Tom caught his breath. ‘I don’t 
know what made me suggest coming here 
“ 1 thought 
it would be amusing to have a look at the 
shops, but it hasn’t been at all amusing. 
I’ve wanted to buy you furs and fine clothes 
and jewels; and it’s hateful to have to 
realise that I can’t afford to give you any- 
thing worth having; that it’s all we can 
do just to pay our way and keep a root over 
our heads, feed and educate our children.”’ 


down 
again 


this afternoon,” he continued. 


A harassed look came over Tom’s face as 
he spoke, and he deliberately hailed a taxi- 
cab 

““ Look here, Lucy,” he said, “ we'll pre- 
tend we are fairly well off for once, and 
we'll drive to the Underground station in 
a taxi; we won’t struggle to get on a bus. 
It’s Christmas Eve, and we'll afford ourselves 
this little treat—a drive in an eightpenny 
taxi.” 

He laughed rather huskily as he said the 
then he helped Lucy into the 
taxi and got in himself, and as Mrs. Melton 


last words: 


sat down she gave a little sigh, suddenly 
realising that she was really very tired, 
and that it was nice not having to wait 
for a bus at the street corner. 

“Don’t worry because you can’t give 
me a lot of things. Iam really quite happy. 
I love you, dear, you see, and I knew when 
I married you that I should have to do with- 
out luxuries. The only thing that worries 
me sometimes is when I think about the 
future and wonder how on earth we are going 
our three girls and 
For the boys will have to go to 


to educate the children 
two boys 
school in another year or so, and to as good 
a school as we can afford; we must do our 
duty by the children, Tom.” 

Tom Melton nodded his head. He was a 
tall, dark, good-looking man, but there were 
worried lines round his eyes, just as there 
were round Lucy’s—anxious lines 

“Yes, 1 know, dear; the educational 
question is an awful one to face; but I 
expect we shall pull through all right. I am 
bound to get a rise at the bank next year, 
and later on, when my old uncle Ned dies, 
I shall come into a little money; that’s a 
certainty, thank God. Money which we 
can devote to the education of the children,” 





He paused, then added slowly and reflec- 
tively, ‘“‘ It’s the children that are the drag 
upon us, really. Five little hungry mouths 
to feed; and then the kiddies are always 
wearing their boots out and wanting new 
clothes, eh, Luc y? And they have turned 
you into a regular nursemaid, my poor girl, 
[am afraid. I wonder you don’t lose your 
temper with them at and wish the 
little flock farther.” 
“I’m afraid I do get 
ally,” Luc y 
moments when | 


times, 


irritable occasion- 
confessed. ‘‘ Yes, there 
feel like the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, and I certainly agree 
with you that our family is out of proportion 


are 


to our means.’ She paused, then added in 
“Wouldn't it be 
kind fairy godmother turned up and offered 
two of the chil- 
Iren and provide for them altogether ? We 
should be able to manage all right if we had 


low tones: nice if some 


to take charge of one or 


only got three children, and afford ourselves 
a few treats occasionally 
family of five She laughed, a whim- 
sical little laugh. ‘“‘ Why, it’s all we can do 
to pay the butcher and the baker and the 
cobbler, isn’t t, Tom?” 

He nodded his head. 

‘“ Yes,”’ he answered gravely. 


But a big, healthy 


Then he 
gazed out of the window of the taxi-cab at 
the brightly lit 
windows dazzlingly decorated for Christmas, 
stared at the 

poste rous looking crowd 


London streets, the shop 


and he crowd—such a pre- 
and a great sense 
of envy came over Tom, a fierce discontent. 
He longed to have money in his pocket too, 
for it was terribly hard to have to count 
every farthing ; hated to feel 
that his Lucy looked shabby; that was 
the hardest thing of all He said nothing, 
however, till the taxi-cab drew up 
then he turned sharply to 
and looked at het 
happy eyes. 

“We ought not to have had such a large 
family,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ If it comes to that, 
we oughtn’t to have married ; 


besides, he 


out- 
side the station ; 


Lucy with restless, un- 


for what can 


I give you, Lucy ? What can we give our 
children ? Only a life of dull poverty and 
unceasing toil We have to be as careful 
of our pence, even at Christmas time, as 


other men and women are of their pounds.”’ 

Lucy made no answer to his speech, but 
her head drooped a little as she followed 
fom out of the taxi, and she was sorry that 
she had journeyed to the West End that 
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afternoon to feast her eyes on shop windows§, 
For what could she expect to bring back 
except a spirit of discontent ? She had not 
been able to buy any of the things she had 
gazed at, for she could not afford herself the 
merest trifle. The toys for the children—a 
few cheap toys—had been all that she and 
Tom had managed to purchase; _ their 
Christmas present to each other must be, as 
at other Christmases, a kiss. 
in all things except love. 


They were poor 


Husband and wife were curiously silent 
as the train took them back to Putney, and 
when they got out at the station it was 
snowing, and Lucy shivered a little as she 
wrapped her cloak about her—her thick 
serge cloak—and thought wistfully of cer- 
tain long fur cloaks that she had been looking 
at in the West End _ furriers’ 
cloaks in which it would be almost impossible 
to feel cold. 

And she remembered that her sister, who 
had married at the same time 
married a rich old man instead of a poor 


windows— 


as herself— 


young man 
sealskin coat that reached from her neck to 
her heels. And Mabel didn’t really 
such a warm coat, for she had her luxurious 
motor to drive about in; but 
that had a horrid old 

no children. And 
tramped through the slushy snow, that she 


was the proud possessor of a 
need 


then against 


she husband and 


Lucy felt, even as she 


wouldn't change piaces with Mabel if she 
had the chance, for she had Tom’s arm to 
cling to. And when she reached shabby 
little Maple Villa there were five eager faces 
pressed against the dining-room windows, 
and as Lucy surveyed her small brood a big 
lump swelled in her throat, and she knew 
that she would not have been that sad thing, 
a childless wife, for all the world 

Tom opened the door of Maple Villa, and 
he had no sooner done so than the children 
rushed out in a body into the hall—the dark, 
shabby little hall, with its worn oilcloth 
and faded they shouted 
that there was a visitor in the drawing-room, 
that Doctor Adams had come round to see 
mother and father, and that he had been 
waiting for half an hour. 

‘* Doctor Adams !."’ Lucy murmured, shak- 
ing the snow from her cloak as she spoke, and 


wall papel! and 


trying to straighten out her limp veil. 
“Why, what can have brought Doctor 


Adams round, | wonder ?’ 
She waved the children from her as she 














spoke—the two boys, John and Harry, 


and the three girls, Ada, Marjorie, and baby 


Betty—and made her way across the hall 
and entered her small drawing-room. 

It was not a pretty room, for Lucy and 
her husband had not been able to afford to 
buy really good furniture at the time of their 
marriage, only cheap stuff, and a good deal 
of the paint had worn off by now and the 
art tapestry had faded. And Lucy’s craving 
to have plenty of flowers in her drawing- 
room could not be gratified when flowers 
were as dear as they were at present, and she 


hated the look of her empty vases, just as she 


hated the lamp that would always smell and 


the big ink stain on the carpet—an ink stain 
for which one of the children was responsible. 
“* How do you do, Mrs. Melton ? How do 
lo you do, Mr. Melton ? ” 
Doctor Adams rose up irom the sofa on 
which he had been sitting and came forward 
to meet his host and hostess as they entered 


the drawing-room. He was a fatherly 





looking old man of about sixty, with kind 
eyes and a white beard. He had attended 
Lucy ing all her confinements, and took 
a great interest in her children; and he 
was 1 fond of her, admiring the plucky 
fight the litthe woman had made with adverse 
circumstances and her cheerful courage 

| ve come round on a very important 
elral he continued, shaking hands with 
looking at her very earnestly. 

\ pat t of mine, a very rich lady, a 
Mrs. D) ‘ton, bas suddenly taken it into 
her hi that she would like to adopt a child, 
but ild must be of gentle birth and 
come of a thoroughly healthy stock. And I 
ti het t she couldn’t do better than try 
to ] you to part with one of your 
litt Mrs. Melton, for with a fine 
healthy mily of five children you could 
spare one to a rich widow, couldn’t you ? 
Mrs. D ton would unaertake to provide 
handsomely for her adopted child at het 
deat | to give him or her—for she 1s 
equally 1 y to adopt a boy or a girl—a good 
home ; every comfort and luxury, and, of 
coul plendid education.” 

He ] ed and smiled at Lucy. 

Come, you mustn’t look so upset, Mrs. 
Mel r don’t you realise what a fine 
opport ty this is for one of your children ? 
\nd you will allow your old medical 

peak frankly to you, wouldn't 
it be er a relief financially ? For five 
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” 


children—well——”_ He laughed. “It is 
wonderful how you manage so well, for five 
children——”’ 

“We couldn’t spare one.” 

The words broke from Lucy’s trembling 
lips, and she cast an agonised glance at her 
husband. For remember that 
wild, foolish talk of hers in the taxi-cab ? 


How she had expressed a wish that a fairy 


would he 


godmother would arrive on the scene and 
undertake to provide for one of the children. 
Oh, suppose Tom decided to accept Doctor 
Adams’s offer! What if he agreed that 
one of the children should be adopted by a 
rich woman, should be handed over to the 
care of a wealthy stranger ? It seemed to 
Lucy that her heart would break if one of 
her five children were to be snatched from 
her arms. She could not spare any of them 
now that it came to the point. They were 
so very dear to her; dearer than anything 
on the whole earth. 

Tom Melton rubbed his forehead medita- 

tively, and he did not look at Lucy ; he 
avoided meeting her glance. 
“You've rather taken our breaths away, 
Doctor Adams,” he muttered. ‘‘ Of course, 
it would be a wonderful thing for one of the 
children, but it is hard to give up your own 
flesh and blood to the keeping of a stranger ; 
somehow it doesn’t seem right.” 

* But think what your child would gain,” 
Doctor Adams interrupted. ‘“ You are a 
man, Mr. Melton. Pardon me for 
speaking so frankly, but you know that you 
will be able to do very little for any of 
your children, very little indeed; and now 
here’s a kind, charming woman 


pr OT 


for I can 
vouch for all Mrs. Darlington’s good quali- 
ties—offering to settle at least fifty thousand 
pounds upon the child she adopts; and just 
think what that fifty thousand 
pounds.” 


means, 


“But we should lose our child,’ Lucy 
exclaimed. She had turned 
and clutched at Tom’s she 
stood up by his side. “ And our child would 
“For 1 expect 
Mrs. Darlington would be jealous, horribly 


quite white, 
she hand as 


lose us,” she continued. 
jealous ; she would want to keep our child 
to herself, wouldn’t she ? ” 

* Why, I don’t know about that,” Doctor 
Adams answered. “I expect you would be 
able to see the child sometimes—three or 
four times during the year, at any rate.” 


“ Three or four times during the year!” 





burst into a peal of wild, almost 


“ Why, do you under- 
Saving, Doctor Adams ? 


Lucy 
hysterical laughter 
stand what 
Do you 
mother 


you are 
realise that you are speaking to a 
father Do you think ‘t Is 
hould consent to give up 
fell him that it isn’t 
passionately to her 
that we 


and a 


possible that we 
one of our children 
Tom.” She turned 
husband. ‘“ Tell Doctor 
won’t agree to the suggestion for a moment.” 
“1 don’t 
Tom Melton bit his lip as he spoke, then he 
put down the box of Christmas toys, which 


Adams 


know what we ought to say 


he had been carrying, on a table, and sank 
somewhat heavily into a chair, burying his 
hands “Would it be fai 
children to decline such a 


Would they be able to 


face in his 
towards our 


wonderful chance 


reproach us in after years? Money counts 
for a lot, remember, Lucy. We loathe 
poverty, ourselves ; we—we hate it. And 


here’s a fine chance for one of our children 
to escape from all the little grinding econo- 
mies and privations which we have had to 
experience, and to blossom out as a son or 
a daughter of wealth. the right, 


] say, to decline Mrs. Darlington’s offet 


Have we 
Lucy shivered. She thought she saw sign 
of wavering in het 
dered if, all against 
children was to be 
her heart swelled in het 


husband, and she won 
her will, one of het 
from her, and 


She felt as 


dragged 
breast. 
herce as any tigres a tigress ready to cle in 
defence of her cub 

“ That 
children,’’ she declared passionately. “‘ Why, 
Tom never let her John, 
would you first-born Don't 
you remember how delicate he 
of his birth, an 
and how we prayed to God to spare his life 

and God 
bene fit not that John should go 


' 


woman shan’t have one of m 


you would have 
John, our 
was at the 
time | how anxious we were 
spared it; but not for another 
woman ’s 


to another home 


She paused a second, and, raising a hand 
to her eyes, dashed away some teal 

Then there Harry,’ she continued 

* Harry, who always gets so nervous at 


night, so horribly frightened, poor little man, 
if he is left alone in the dark And this Mi 
Darlington to his feat 


as I do. She micht insist on leaving him 


might not give way 


without a night-light Some people do try 
to harden their children that way But 
Harry would go half-mad. He is all nerve 

He needs the most delicate handling Chen 


o* 
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there are the girls. 


Well, [ simply couldn't 
Why, she is quite a little mother 
the dearest, busiest little woman in 


spare Ada. 
already ; 

the world. She helps me dust the drawing- 
room, and she washes the teacups, and she 


looks after baby Betty far better than any 


nursemaid would. And if you suggest 
handing over Marjorie to a_ stranger— 
well, I’d never consent to that—never, 
Fo. Marjorie has got rather a_ sulky 
temper, and she is a child it would be 


easy to misunderstand. She needs love, 


heaps of love, or she would get hard as nails; 
such love as only a mother can give to a 
little creature who is inclined to be forward, 
And as for parting with baby Betty—why, 
you would never have the heart to ask me 
You how 


such a frail little 


to give up my baby! know 


frightfully delicate she is 


soul. Think of her bad attacks of croup. 
No one would nurse her as I nurse her; 
they couldn’t; they wouldn’t love her 


pte 
enough. 
ended het 


Lucy sud- 


denly bursting into a flood of tears, and 


long harangue by 
in a dazed sort of 
that there 
such flerceness. 


both men looked at het 
had not 
nature 


way. They imagined 
was such fire in her 
For now, conquering her sobs, she suddenly 


threw her arms up, and her face shone pale 


in the lamplight, but her eyes burnt like 
glowing coal burnt and _ blazed. 
“That. woman shall not rob me of my 


children, though she were as rich as Croesus 
though she were a queen. They are my 
children—mine. I bore them in pain. | 
have knelt by their cot time after time 
dreaming fond dreams, thinking of the day 
when they would be little men and little 


the dawning smile ot 
ound of their 
waiting to hear them 

I have nursed them 


women, watching for 
intelligence, listening for the 
first breathed 


call me by my 


word, 
hae 
in sickness and I have played with them in 


health. I have washed their little naked, 
rosy bod [ have cut out and stitched 
at their tiny clothes, and I put a prayer and 
a kiss int» almost every stitch, I fancy. 


to be torn from my arms 
I swear by all 
that the only 

surrender a 


And now they ar 
I tell you I won't 
that’s holy, by all that’s true 
person to whom | should 
child of would be God, the God who 
rave ie my bab 
their Lord and 


She tore up het 


have it 


evel 


TTLITi¢ 


and who 1s 


precious 
mine.” 
trembling 


veil with 











‘* She returned in a few seconds, marshalling four of Ovewn by 


the small people, but with Betty in her arms ’—p. 214 Canes Conta 
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and dashed it, with her hat, to 
the ground, and then stood up shaking and 
trembling, a creature distraught. And Tom 
Melton rose hastily from his chair and put 


lingers, 


a strong arm about his wife and drew her to 
him, and the old doctor blew his nose; fot 
both men had just seen what is not often 
revealed—a mother’s heart. 

“ Darling Lucy 
of our uu don’t want to. 
think, think before you 
Doctor Adams's offer, if you are not behaving 
rather selfishly. Ought not the children to 
be allowed a voice in the matter ? ”’ 

“The children?” Lucy’s eyes blazed, 
then laughed triumphantly. “ Very 
well, the children shall decide for themselves 
if they would like to leave home and go and 
live with a will call them in 
now and give them their choice; and 
not afraid, Tom, the least bit afraid. 
There’s not one of them will leave me 
one!” 

She ran out of the room before either her 
husband or Doctor Adams could stop her, 
and few 
shalling four of the small people in front of 


you shall not give up one 
But 
retuse 


children if y« 


my dear, 


she 


stranger. | 
I’m 
not 
not 


she returned in a seconds, mar- 


her, but the youngest, Betty, a baby girl 
of three, she cuddled up in her arms. 

“Now listen, children,” Lucy began. 
She gazed very hard at the eager little 
faces upturned to her. ‘A very rich, kind 
lady wants one of you, it doesn’t matter 


which, to go and live with her, and she has 
sent Doctor Adams to tell us this. She lives 
in a big house, and she has got heaps and 
heaps of money. She would give any child 
whom she happened to adopt a most splendid 
time—a pony to ride, 
education, and all the 


l expect, anda grand 
nice things that father 
and I have never bec 
Now, yu are free to accept 
this kind offer if you like; father and I would 
let one of you go and live with this rich lady 
il you 


n able to afford to give 


you, dears, \ 


want to; we won't stand in you! 


way. 


Lucy paused a moment. Lig tears were 


running down her cheeks 
“25 


cried. 


you understand, darlings?” she 
“You « good bye to father 
ind mother and to each other, and you can 
with this You 
and butter, and 


an Say 


go and live rich lady. will 


have jam with your bread 
cake more 


cake—heaps of toys than you 


can play with; pantomimes at Christmas 


time ; a flower garden of your own, 1 expect ; 
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all the nice, lovely things. 


But you will 
have to say good-bye to your home—your 
poor, mean little home—to your ugly little 
bedroom, and to your mother and father.” 


The children were gasping, an expression 
ot halt-incredulous amazement on their 
faces, their eyes round, and they stared at 
their mother in a bewildered, half-mystified 
way. But Lucy beckoned the eldest for- 
ward, a pretty little boy of eight. 

“Come, Johnny, my darling,” she cried, 
“Tell mother, do you want to be a rich man 
one day, and io dtive in your own motor ? 
For you've got the chance in front of you 
little son; you've got the choice 
between poverty and riches.” 

The hesitated, and for a_ second 
Lucy's heart stood still; for had she been 
her had But she 
need not have feared, for John shook his 


head and a funny httle smile lit up his small 


now, my 
boy 
she ? 


mistaken in own- 


lace. 
“No, thanks, mummy,” he answered 
slowly. ‘ 1 wouldn't leave home not to be 


made King of England. 

* But what about a pony of your own?” 
Doctor Adams interrupted, “ and big boxes 
of soldiers, ch, Johnny ; and no end of other 
good things 

Johnny shook his head. 

“I’m mother’s boy,” he answered quietly, 
and he slipped his grubby little fingers int 
mother’s 


and his 


heart swelled with ecstasy 


Lucy's quivering hand, 
as he did so. 

It was the same with the other children— 
little Harry, who howled at the idea 
of leaving home, and had to be comforted 


with Marjorie, who stamped 


with 


candy 
her foot and 
mere idea of having to leave her home and 
go forth to dwell with a stranger. While as 
for Ada, the Jittle heme mother, the child 
turned as white as death and clung to Lucy 
with all her feeble strength, just as if Doctor 


with 
scowled under black brows at the 


Adams was prepared to drag her away then 


and there And as for baby betty well, 
Doctor Adams knew better than to think of 
removing baby Betty from her mother's 
care. He knew that Someone would do 
that later on if he did—the wise and all- 


merciful Father who calls the frail, delicate 
children home to Him early, lest they should 
find the world too rough and stony a place 
for little tired feet 
‘You heard 
say, Doctor Adams,” Lucy murmured. 


children 
She 


have what my 








poke very simply, very quietly, but she 
spread her arms as she spoke and en- 
children, and her face was 
eautil absolutely beautiful, in its look 
And Doctor Adams, 
r th | time during the last half-hour, 


| to blow his nose rather hurriedly and 


of maternal exultation. 


ig that looked suspiciously like 
1 tear from his eyes. 

I understand, Mrs. Melton,” he said 
quietly nd I don’t say but what you are 
right. Children are a heritage that comes 
from Gi and are not to be exchanged for a 
mé¢ { pottage, perhaps.” 

He hurried out of the room as he said the 
st wor and Tom Melton followed him, 
| two men shook hands in the 
hall tl old doctor nodded his head and 


M ord, Melton, you’re a lucky man,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ What has just passed in the 
other room has made me feel very sorry 
for myself orry that I am an old bachelor. 
[ envy you your wife, man, and I envy you 

ir children, and I wish I’d had the courage 

| [ was a poor struggling devil 

fa your doctor. But I was too afraid 
f | rty in those days. I shirked the 
respo1 ity of married life, and now I’m 
1 lone lman. And as to that other poor 
Darlington, why, | know for a 
t that she would give every penny she 

( f she could only bend over a 
ld t to-night and hang up a litth 
tock There are a great many worse 
i in 1 world than poverty, my young 
friend e added 


solemnly—‘‘ a lonely 


ust mpty heart. Yes, the Psalmist 


W I h he said, ‘ Like as arrows in 

t] 1 fiant, even so are the young 

childres Happy is the man that hath his 
JUIN l of them 

\ re right, doctor,” Tom Melton 

nply then a proud smile lit 

up his f ‘ All this afternoon I’ve been 

om 
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cursing myself because I have been able to 
give Lucy so little. I felt that in marrying 
her and binding her down to a life of poverty 
I’d ruined her life; but I see I was wrong. 
she’s really happy, and I shall 
be able to hold my head high in the future, 


She's happy ; 


now that I know that Lucy doesn’t mind a 
poor little home; that in the love of her 
husband and children she finds abundant 
compensation for all that she has had to 
give up in the way of worldly prosperity.” 

The old doctor smiled and walked towards 
the door, and as Tom Melton opened it to 
let his visitor out the sound of the Christmas 
bells came pealing down the street—the 
bells that were ringing because it was the 
eve of the festival of the Christ Child. 

rom Melton listened to the joyful pealing 
of the bells for a few seconds, then he made 
his way back to the little drawing-room, the 
room dimly lit by a small lamp. But to 
Tom's eyes the lamp shone like a star for 
the moment, as bright a star as that which 
three wise men followed in the past, the 
star that led them straight to a mother and 
her Child. 

And as he gazed at his wife standing up 
in the middle of the little room, her children 
gathered round her skirts and clinging to 
her breast, a great wave of joy came over 
the young bank clerk, and he repeated low 
under his breath the words that old Doctor 
Adams had quoted to him a few minutes 
before ‘Like as arrows in the hand of 
the giant, even so are the young children. 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them.” Then he smiled at Lucy, and 
Lucy smiled back at him radiantly. 

They said nothing, however; there was 
no need to speak, for the room was full of 
the wonderful pealing of the Christmas 
bells the bells that were ringing their 
loudest, happiest chime because it was 
Christmas Eve—the eve of the Christ 
Child’s birth. 


IN HOC VINCES 


O WEARY heart, press on thy way ! 
| 


Rememberest thou the day 
When One did come to thee, and say: 


“Bear thou My cross”? 





Know this, distressed and fainting soul, 

One waits beside thy goal, 

With these sweet words to make thee whole : 
“ Wear thou My crown !’ 


MARGARET GIRDLESTONE, 
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A New Vear’s Talk on One’s Attitude to Life 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


HE beginning of a New Year is a time 
when all thinking persons review the 
past, and make resolutions for the future. 
Wherein have failed ? How 
begin again, and turn life into a _ better, 
happier thing in the year that lies ahead ? 
That is the question which lies at every 
heart as the clock strikes the twelve long 
chimes which put an end to the old path, 
and set us on the first step of the new. We 
know nothing of what lies before: far 
as realities are concerned, we have no power 
to make or mar; but as regards our own 
attitude of mind, we are masters of destiny, 
and it is of this mental attitude that 


we can we 


So 


I wish 
to write these few words to-day. 


Begin by Expecting Happiness 

First, then, let start this New Year 
happiness, and not affliction! 
In the nursery days of the last generation 
the natural glee of a small child was re- 


us 


expecting 


garded with suspicion, and any particular 
exhibition of happiness was greeted by the 
prophecy, ‘“ You will cry night !”’ 
{f the same child, when grown up, exhibited 


before 


cheerfulness 


the same of outlook, it was 
called ‘‘a tempting of Providence.” If a 
young mother rejoiced with an exceeding joy 
over the charms of her first-born, aged 
friends trembled lest ‘‘a judgment should 
fall upon her for making an idol’?! The 
whole mental atmosphere of the time was 


that human 
happiness was a gift grudgingly bestowed, a 
gift to be enjoyed fearfully, furtively, lest 
at the sight too much appreciation it 
should be hurriedly snatched away 

Could any attitude of mind be more 
calculated to “ grieve the spirit ’’ of God, 
who has given us richly all things to enjoy; 
the God who 1s the Great Father of the race, 
name 
and compassion ? 


impregnated with the belief 


ot 


whose stands for love and tenderness 
Thank Heaven! of 
the present generation have outgrown the 


cramp of this old disbelief; but though in 


we 


theory we believe in the duty of happiness, 
many and especially I think many 
women, fail to put their belief into practice 


of us, 


> 
- 
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Let us at the beginning of this New Year 
consider for a few minutes in what manner 
our failure comes about. 

Putting aside for the moment the major 
trials of life, let us take for example a month 
of ordinary, uneventful living, and criticise 
We 
normal 
health, there has been no extra pressure of 
finance, the thirty days have been a tale 
of ordinary duties, ordinary comings and 
goings, ordinary social distractions. Have we 
been happy? fire and 
the sword—has stalked abroad, homes have 
been swept away, leaving multitudes of men 
and women destitute and heartbroken. Death 


it from the happiness point of view. 


and our households have been in 


The scourge of war 


has been busy, leaving blanks never to be 
refilled. 
ment—many of 
had to bend their heads under these bitter 


Shame, disgrace, bitter disillusion- 


our fellow-creatures have 


have remained safe and 
peaceful and undisturbed. 

Have we been happy ? 

Have consciously rejoiced and given 
thanks, and enjoyed to the full the blessed 


on the contrary 


loads, while we 


we 
rest by the way; or have we 
been so perturbed by a succession of pin 
pricks, that we have not realised that it was a 
rest at all ? 
by the sameness of our existence ? 
life there 
troubles and difficulties, and unless we train 


Have we been positively bored 
Into 
every enters a number of minor 
ourselves to treat them with philosophy 

with more than philosophy, with indifference 
well come about that we rub the 
happiness not only from our own 


also from the lives of others by 


it may 
bloom of 
lives, but 
whom we are surrounded. 
Control your Thoughts 

I often wish that of 
more skilled in the science « 
ment, practised by the savants of the Fast. 


the West 
»f mind detach- 


we were 


It isa difficult accomplishment, to be mas 
tered only by long and assiduous practice, 
but is it not worth at least as much atten- 


tion as the study of a foreign language, or an 
accomplishment such as music oO! painting ¢ 
If the reader wishes to realise his own lack 














ear 
ner 





of mental control, let him try to concentrate 
his mind on one definite thing, and to keep 
it concentrated for a short five minutes on 
end In nine cases out of ten it will prove 
an ain t impossible feat, so accustomed 
have we become to allow our thoughts to 
wander at their own sweet will. We can 
ither concentrate on a healthful topic 
or shut out worry and distrust ; yet all this 
au b lone, ought to be done, should be 
cultivated as one of the safeguards of life. 
[he writer has an intimate friend who 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity in a London 
flat, while on the floor beneath a particularly 
bstreperous baby boy was often known to 
scream lustily for a solid two hours at a 
tret She refused sympathy on the point, 
saying imply: ‘‘ No noise disturbs me 
about hich I have no responsibility. I 
detach my mind, and forget all about it!” 
Honesty compels me to state that such 
power of detachment is rare, but it is pos- 
sible nd it is to be achieved The woman 
I is a delicate creature, and has 
her full share of the major trials of life, but 
he has eliminated the pin pri ks. She can 
hru er shoulders over an annoying con- 
and, as the North Country people 
Since it is no better, be thankful that 
rse.”’ If an annoyance or a dis- 
nt befall her, she laments loudly, in 


tru inine fashion, for the space of a few 
nd then—it is over! it is wiped 

x of her mind is firmly shut 
he disturbing remembrance. She 
ha I ed the true values of life, and 


t1 erself to let the small things go. 
Wit t this power of mental control, this 

ight well have become a victim to 
nerve it is, she is a refreshment and an 
example to all her friends. 


Train the Child 
P ts who feel their own lack of mental 
uld look to it that their children 


re better trained. Teach a child to con- 
teach him to forget, refuse to dis- 
cuss 1 past, and turn his thoughts reso- 


irds the future, and above all, 
upon him the duty of happiness, 


ind tl in of clouding other lives with the 
t his own sorrows. 

W innot begin the years with a more 
healthful determination than to cultivate 
the isness of happiness How often 
people are heard to say: ‘‘ I was so happy ! 
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I shall be so happy!” How very rare it is 
to hear anyone use the present tense and 
affirm: “lam happy!” Yet in the living 
of them, past and future events are all in 
the present; it is only the present that is 
our own. Let us open our minds more and 
more to realise our blessings, to give thanks, 
to praise, to the wearing of what dear 
Robert Louis Stevenson calls the “ glad 
morning face. Let us train our minds to 
shut the door against useless worries and 


regrets. 


“* Reverse the Thought ” 

Few of the readers of THE Quiver will, I 
fancy, have much sympathy with Christian 
Science as a whole, but they must have been 
struck by the serenity of mind which is so 
universally enjoyed by its adherents. I 
am convinced that this arises from the re- 
fusal to harbour a hard or unhealthy thought 
of a fellow-creature, or to allow pessimistic 
utterances of any kind. Tell a Christian 
Scientist that he looks tired, and he will at 
‘Oh, don’t hold that thought 
over me; think of me at rest!” 

Working out the same theory, if an angry 
thought arises against an offender, the 
Christian Scientist is instructed to instantly 
“‘ reverse the thought,” and replace it by one 
in which the offender is endowed with the 


once reply ° 


good qualities which he now lacks. 

Some years ago two or three friends made 
a careful inquiry of Christian Science, with 
in each case a like result. In a physical 
sense they obtained no relief; after an open- 
minded study they found themselves unable 
to accept the tenets in fofo, but undoubtedly 
the mental result was beneficial, and that to 
no inconsiderable extent. It is argued that 
the principles of charity and hopefulness, 
upon which Christian Science lays so much 
stress, have been accepted for centuries by 
the Christian Church, and this is perfectly 
true, but I would submit that these principles 
are less uniformly put into practice among 
us than among the members of this new 
sect. We know, for instance, that it is our 
duty to love our enemies, but we do not as 
a matter of fact feel it incumbent upon us to 
suppress instantly a feeling of irritation, and 
replace it by a thought of patience and good- 
will; we are too apt to be satisfied with 
deeds, congratulating ourselves if we have 
not permitted our enmity to take a tangible 
form; we do not recognise the poisonous 








nature of the /hought itselfi—that as a man 
thinketh, so shall he be. 
yet to realise that unkind thoughts, no less 


Many of us have 


than deeds, injure and retard our own 
Moreover, some of our 
declare that they 
injure the person against whom they are 
directed. Thoughts are real things, they 
tell us; their power is greater than any ot 
the natural forces which now pierce through 


spiritual growth. 


greatest thinkers now 


space, conveying messages over land and 
sea; therefore it behoves us to send out 
cheering thoughts, healthtul 
thoughts of hope and 
peace, in the belief that by so doing we 
may help our friends in the battle of lite. 


thoughts, 


confidence and 


Don’t Expect Trouble 

Many good Christians believe themselves 
to be justified in a constant expectation of 
trouble. They quote Old Testament axioms 
which declare that a man is born to sorrow 
as the sparks fly upwards, and that few and 
evil are the days of our lives, and so on. 
Would it not be a healthful change to turn 
to the New Testament, wherein we are told 
to “ cast all our care upon Him,” to take no 
(anxious) thought for the morrow, to feat 
not, and to keep our hearts untroubled ? 
When Christ bids the weary and heavy- 
laden come to Him, what does He promise 
in return ? Patience to bear their burden ? 
Consolation in their sorrow ? Courage to 
continue the fight? No! None of these 
things, valuable as they are in themselves, 
but something infinitely more precious. HH 
promises resi. 

It is impossible to rest while the burden 
is still on our shoulders ; it is impossible to 
rest while our hearts are racked with fear ; 
it is impossible to rest while we are the prey 
of anxious thoughts rherefore if we wish 
to possess ourselves of this wonderful in- 
heritance, it behoves us to alter the old point 
of view, and to take as our own in life not 


the patient endurance of sorrow, but a 


prayerful crusade after confidence and joy ! 
In writing of the Christian Science attitude 


with regard to illness, Sir Oliver Lodge Says 


that to his mind it is as mistaken to 
treat illness with faith and without drug 

as it is to treat it with drugs and with- 
out faith! The Christian Church is now 
awakening to the fact that it ha 


been an 
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error to ignore those gifts of healing which 
were practised in the early centuries, and 
more and more enlightened physicians are 
taking mind influence into account in the 
Mute 


West End specialist was called in to give 


treatment of disease. recently a 


his advice in a case of a long standing and 
serious complaint. Among his first ques- 
tions were the following: “‘ What is your fa- 
vourite employment ? What gives you most 


pleasure in life? What annoys you most ? 


What is your general outlook on life?” 
When he had 


patient remarked: ‘‘ That man will do me 


taken his departure, the 


good. He realised that I was something 
more than a pulse!”’ He was henceforth 
enshrined in memory as a doctor who 


** understood ! ”’ 


Don’t Blame the Almighty 

Is there not something illogical in holding 
the belief that it is God’s will that we should 
be overtaken by illness, and then to use 
every means In our power to circumvent 
that will and regain good health ? Would 
it not be well to consider whether our 
sufferings do not arise rather from man’s 
error and carelessness, than from the decree 
of the Almighty ? It is surely God’s will 
that we honour the body, and treat its mar- 
What right, 
then, have we to say that it is His doing 
when we eat poisoned foods, and are laid up 
with enteric, or clothe ourselves insufficiently, 


vellous machinery with care 


and suffer the many evils arising from chill, 
or live at so high a pressure that the heart 
is worn out before its time ? 

When Christ was on earth and the sick 


were brought to Him, never once did He 


send them away with a message of patience 
and resignation. Again and again the same 
‘* He healed them all. 
Should not 


this fact bring hope and courage to those 


words are rep ited 


Hie healed them every on 


of us who begin this New Year carrying 
Modern 
immense power of a 


a burden of physical suffering ? 
doctors realise the 
patient’s own mental attitude, to help or 
to hinder the material means used on his 
behalf. Substitute hope for 
and the improvement will be no matter of 
it for yourself 


resignauion, 


spec ulation You may see 
in the colour of your face you may test 


it by the beat of your pulse ! 








A New Year's Prayer 


ath 1 the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the nin tl ol of the day (rt i. 3. 


O ID, I prav Thee grant to meé 
; nd within the daily life 


1 1 fenced off from earthly strife, 
Where I ma uit and watch for Thee. 
A ga h Thyself hast made ; 

Where grow Thy gvaces rich and fair, 

Ind nily breathes the fragrant air, 
1nd ns the bliss that doth not fade. 
] ne lé le vlad yun 

1 ; leps fl valk with hee, 


it aglow to talk with Thee— 
and heaven ave one. 
Guy PEARSE. 


An , hen earth 
Riv. MARK 


se 


Drifting 

i lene purposes of life are not served by 
{ wolicy of drifting, but by the 

ministt f resistance. Life is energised by 

endura Drifting may be the secret of 


it never discovers the entrance 
To go with the stream 
luxuriousness 


into a icious life 
| luxury, but it is a 
which i roductive of a perilous enervation 


We ever drift into any really worthy 
und permanent wealth We can never drift 
to! The only people who never tind 
rest the idle and the indolent. The 
prep t to rest is labour, and rest only 
ils its rich and essential flavours to those 

wl lodded the ways ot toil. It is the 
I e lost who find Rest neve 
\ h , even though he have an easy 








m in the house. ‘“‘ Strive 
-Rev. J. H. Jowett, 


chair in every rox 
to enter into 


rest. ‘ 
M.A., D.D. 
<sSe 

The Legend of the Olive Tree 
"TTHERE was once an aged hermit in the 

Egyptian desert, we are told, who 
thought it would be well with him if he had 
an olive tree near his cave. So he planted 
a little tree, and, thinking it might want 
water, he prayed to God for rain; rain 
came and watered his olive tree. Then he 
thought that some warm sun to swell its buds 
would be advisable, so he prayed, and the 
sun shone out. 

Now the nursling looked feeble, and the 
old man deemed it would be well for the 
tree if frost were to come and brace it. He 
prayed for the frost, and hoar frost settled 
that night on bar and beam. Next he be- 
lieved a hot southerly wind would suit his 
tree, and after prayer the south wind blew 
upon his olive tree and—it died 

Some little while after the hermit visited 
a brother hermit, and lo! by his cell door 
stood a flourishing olive tree 

‘How came that goodly plant there, 
brother asked the unsuccessful hermit. 

| planted it, and God blessed it, and it 
crew 

\h, brother, I, too, planted an olive, 
and when I thought it wanted water I asked 
(sod to give it rain, and the rain came ; and 
when I thought it wanted sun I asked, and 
the sun shone; and when I deemed it needed 
strengthening [ prayed, and the frost came 
demanded tor my tree 


” 


God gave me all I 
as [ saw fit, and yet it is dead 


) 





“And I, 
hermit; ‘‘ I left my tree in God’s hands, for 
He knew what it wanted better than 1.” 


brother,’’ replied the other 


<jeo 
Help Us, Lord 
ELP us, Lovd ! each hour of need, 
Thy heavenly succouyr give ; 
Help us in thought and word and deed 
Each houy on earth we live. 


O help us when our spirits bleed 
With contrite anguish sore, 

And when ouy hearts ave cold and dead 
O help us, Lord, the more. 


O help us through the prayer of faith 
More firmly to believe ; 
For still the move Thy servant hath 
The move shall he veceive 
HENRY HART MILMAN. 
sje 
Discipline and Obedience 
| SUPPOSE every was thrilled in 
his boyhood days by the story of how 
Wolfe took Quebec Who has not read the 
story alone, perhaps in some field or meadow, 
or in some lonely 


reader 


corner of the schoolyard, 


and lived the scene over again ?—how the 
boat dropped down the river St. Lawrence, 
and the one order to the men was this 
“Perfect silence.’’ No shout, no whisper, 


but wait. And then, in the dead silence, the 
awfully perilous ascent of the heights of 
Quebec, a company of men through the 
night winding their way up the narrow path 
way. If the enemy once hear them, if the 
enemy once suspect their presence, nothing 


can save them, for half-a-dozen men can 
hold the defile at the other end. Every 
thing depends upon discipline, silence—the 
mounting of the heights until the last man 


is ready for the captain’s word to strike 
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And we know 


the blow. how those men 
ascended ; no sound was heard, up and up 
while the hours passed on until, when th 
last 


man was upon the height, the word 
was given, and Quebec was taken. It was 


a perfect picture of the truth that consecra- 
tion to work expresses itself in discipline 
and obedience, something that we ever need 
to remember.—Dr. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


<sJo 


H, be kind! Life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this. 
Kindly hearts ave seldom sad ones, 
Blessing ever bringeth bliss. 


sje 


EGIN by denying yourself, and by and 
by you forget yourself. rhe kindness 
which was at first just a duty becomes a 
pleasure and a joy. Self-denial 
glorified into self-forgetfulness. 
BROOK! 


becomes 
HERFORD. 


<sSJe 


HE best preventive 
to start with the deep-seated conviction 


against idleness is 


of the earnestness of life. Whatever men 
sav of the world, it is certainly no stage for 
trifling ; in a scene where all are at work 


idleness can lead only to wreck and ruin 
JouN STUART BLACKIE. 


<jJe 


. ar want to be true and you are trying 
to be. Learn these two things, never 


to be discouraged because good things get 


on slowly here, and never fai! daily to do 
that good which lies next your hand. Do 
not be in a hurry, but be diligent. Enter 


into that sublime patience of the Lord 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 
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THE 


AND 


LORD'S. WILL 


By MARAVENE THOMPSON 


is the story of a child who met and grappled with one of the big experiences of 


TIA’S little fat hands lingered 
the Bible. Solemnly she gazed 
the open window at the big 

Ol the terraced lawn opposite 


I 


ld lose 


er kitty It was 


and 


ii¢ Bleeker, 


+} 


ears showed on the round pink 


ed mouth drooped dolorously. 
will ! 
ymprehended it when Grand- 
had uttered the mandate; for 
could be the Lord’s 
had every- 


carriages 


It was the Lord’s She 


as 1f it 
who 
loll and 
ol 


hould have five collie puppies 


( radles 


ies’ 


and a roomful wonderful 


riches, while she, Lucretia, 


led doll and a remnants 
her kitty 


Wildey had 


few 


hurried to the 


n without fully explaining the 


lived half the with his 


l.ucretia’s mother, and the 


time 


h a married son in another 
Lucretia had watched 
had to the 
the big print, 


had 


herself 
ily Bible 


grandfather 


gone 
with 
this time 
She had 
whosoevet 
shall 
whosoevel! 
taken 


will 
: For 


and he 


he Lord’s 
t words 
ll be 
dance but 


him shall be 


given, 
even 


10 hath—that was Sadie 

ro him who 
should 
very simple 
Grandfather 
of thet 


the Lord’s will.”’ had puzzled 


live puppies 


herself be 


ad, 


explanation 


could re 


now, aged eight, and in the 
had only 
for herself 
her to-day, 


her 


to go 


|, Lucretia g 
find it 
did 


not comiort 


out of 


fat legs dragged 


> 
- 





It is a wonderful representation of the springs of action in a child’s nature; of 
its fearless honesty ; 


its Quixotic faith. 


the threadbare sitting-room to the tiny 
side yard where her kitten lay dead. She 
knelt there a long while and caressed her 


lost playmate; then, slowly, she went into 
the cellar, got a spade, came back to a bare 
spot beneath the one rose bush, and began 
She was lining the excavation with 
the 
opposite came along, 

Lucretia, spade in hand, approached the 
Claude Bleeker 
stopped and gazed with laughing eyes at 
the dismal little figure 

“Hallo! What’s Gretchen up to?” he 
bantered 


to dig. 


leaves when boy from the big house 


whistling. 


fence. Seventeen-year-old 


Lucretia raised a preternaturally sober 


face to his 

“My kitty’s dead,’’ she pronounced 
heavily. ‘‘My kitty! This morning I 
found her just there, like that.” 


The boys grin disappeared. 

‘It’s a shame, a rocky shame, kid.” 
Ineretia’s sigh came near being a sob. 
* It’s the 


The boy's grin reappeared. 


l.ord’s will,”’ she said solemnly 
He always 


crinned at the old-fashioned phrase on 
l.ucretia’s babvish lips. But this time he 
did not laugh and tease. There was a 


touch of anguish on Lucretia’s round pink- 
and-white face and a mute despair in the 
sobered him. 

He leaped over the fence. 

“Look here, Gretchen, I tell you what 


corntlower-blue eves that 


you shall have one of the pups. You 
come up to the house this afternoon and 
take your pick of the lot. It'll have to stay 
with its mother for two months yet, but 
it'll be yours, just the same. A collie pup 
beats a kitten hollow 

Lucretia gazed down at the soft, furry 
bundle amid the green leaves. 

‘* Nothing—could be as—nice—as—my 
kittv,”’ she sobbed. A moment, then she 
drew a deep breath of joy. “ But, oh, I 


would like a ! 


puppy 








Suddenly her face fell. Her kitty had 
been taken by the Lord’s will; would He 
want her to have the puppy ? 

“T’m awful much obliged,” 
shakily. “I'll this 
if—if I find—I can have it.” 

In a quiver of excitement she finished 
the last sad rites over the kitten, then ran 


she said 


come up aiternoon 


into the house and sat down breathlessly 
before the Bible. She read for an hour, but 
there dawned no light on her troubled 
vision. Then she came to the story of 
the Prodigal Son. As she read this her face 
brightened. 


She was a prodigal. She had been angry 
and rebellious over losing ‘‘ that which she 
had”; she had resolved not to say her 
prayers, nor to sing in Sunday school, nor 
to do anything “ good”’ ever again, only 
wicked things. Then she, too, had repented. 
Her angry hurt that 
could hold them no longer. She was just 
going to kneel down by her kitty’s grave 
and tell the Lord how sorry she was, and 
lo! a feast had been prepared for her: 
the puppy—not to eat, but to keep always 
and love. 

Lucretia flew at once to tell her mother. 
Mrs. Wildey, doing the week’s mending in 
the back parlour, smiled brightly upon the 


feelings her So she 


eager, ecstatic face, even as she gravely 
figured the cost of maintaining a collie dog. 
To feed and and clothe herself and 
Lucretia on her meagre income was a con- 
stant struggle to both 
Grandfather Wildey’s pension 
keep himself and but little more. 

An injured spine prevented Mrs. Wildey 
from “ clerking’ the 
two methods of earning money that Mon- 
offered. Her little income remained 
stationary, no matter how prices soared ; 


warm 


ends 
sufficed to 


make meet. 


or taking in sewing, 


rovia 


so she ‘“‘ warmed up”’ dishes, ‘‘ made over ” 


dresses, dyed her own faded garments and 
fashioned them clothes for Lucretia, 
nended, darned, pinched, and managed to 


into 


live barely—so barely that even the kitten 
had been an item in the consuming ques- 


tion of living. Now Mrs. Wildey puzzled 
over the added burden of feeding a big 
dog 

Lucretia, in blissful ignorance of. this, 


went merrily skipping to the big Bleeker 
house that afternoon. 

The puppies were in Mr. Bleeker’s stable. 
When Lucretia and 


Sadie came dancing in 
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Claude led 


collies were. 


them to the corner where the 


Lucretia stood in awe and delight before 
the five soft, curly bundles of black and 
white Her face 
beamed with rapture as the puppies rolled 
and tumbled and pawed over their mother, 

** Which one, Gretchen ? ”’ asked the boy, 

“I'd rather you'd choose, Claude,” said 
Tucretia earnestly. 


and brown. Gretchen 


“Mother says they're 
valuable, that you sell ’em, but that some- 
times one is marked so it don’t bring so 
much. It’s just 
to love, and I’d love any of ’em—oh, so 
much!” 

“ Thoughtful But they’re 
all about equal on points, and all males, so 
take your choice, kid.” 


I’d like that one, please. 


Gretchen ! 


Lucretia innocently picked out the finest 
one of the lot, preferring him because he 
clung so closely to 
named 


his mother. Then she 
him 
Feast ’ ** T thought 


you'd name him Paul or Peter or Zephaniah.” 


* echoed Claude 


Lucretia answered gravely: 

“*T s’pose I ought t’ call him Fatted Calf, 
only I don’t like that, because he’s not a 
calf really, and we won't kill him. Then 
Feast is nicer, and means just the same.” 

Claude shouted and Sadie 
joined in shrilly, though neither understood 
more than that it was another of Lucretia’s 
that amused the 


hilariously, 


* Biblical applications ”’ 
Bleeker family so much. Lucretia, accus- 
tomed to laughed at for this, con- 
tinued to stroke Feast and smile happily 
over his 


being 


possession, 

Every day thereafter she went up to the 
big house for a romp with her puppy, often 
Sadie for this delightful 
the collie recognised 


her as the particular person for his especial 


neglecting more 


companion ; and soon 
love and devotion. 
Sadie 


Sadie was not naturally a vicious child, only 


resented Lucretia’s ownership 
a badly spoilt one with a quick temper and 
Good-natured Lucretia 
h fashion ; 
for Sadie had such wonderful toys, such a 
shady lawn to 
play on ; gave dollies 
parties, with real things to eat cakes and 
dates oranges ! But 


Lucretia’s anger, like that of most 


a domineering spirit 
allowed Sadie to boss her in hig 
such a big 


beautiful swing, 


and sometimes sh 
raisins and and 
persons 
slow to wrath, was a thing to reckon with 


when it did come. 
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boy from the big house opposite came alo 


the 





It was a hot day in July when Claude 
gave Lucretia permission to take Feast home. 
Three other puppies had been and 
these went the same day to their respective 
It the of 
much as the sight of Lucretia walking off 
with Feast that caused Sadie to fly into a 


sold, 


owners, was loss the others as 


temper. She rushed at Lucretia, a small 
bundle of fury, and struck her on the 
mouth. It was not the first time that she 


had struck Lucretia; and Lucretia, accord- 
ing to precedent, should have gulped down 
a sob and home, there to 
dignified silence till Sadie, with bribes and 
blandishments, coaxed her back again. 

But to-day Lucretia’s arm shot out with 
Her solid little 
landed on Sadie’s parted lips, and knocked 
out teeth, this up with 
another blow, and yet another. 

There, Sadie Bleeker ! There, 
'/ And don’t you ever hit me again ! 
she uttered passionately, then walked out 
of the gateway, leading Feast, whose strap 
she held firmly all the 

Mrs. Wildey was not at home, and did not 


walked stay in 


meteoric swiftness. fist 


two following 


now, 


NOU 


while. 


see the battle waging across the street; so 


it was with blank amazement and consterna- 


tion that she listened to Mrs. Bleeker’s 
complaint against Lucretia half an hour 
later. Mrs. Wildey could not understand, 
for she had come home only a few minutes 
after Lucretia, and found her playing 
serenely with Feast 


But Sadie’s two missing teeth, her swollen 
ot 
it 
needed but a glance to mark Lucretia as 
the culprit. As Sadie hid herself behind 


lips, and bruised 1 were evidences 


10Se 


somebody’s pugilistic prowess, and 


her mother, Lucretia advanced with belli- 
gerent eyes, her hand doubling up again 
involuntarily. 

“Don’t you ever hit me again, Sadie 
Bleeker,’’ she repeated. ** Don't you try 
it, either!’ 

“ Lucretia ! Lucretia!” cried her 
mother. ‘‘ Don’t you know it’s wrong to 
fight ? And for a little girl, too! It’s— 


oh, Lucretia, it’s wicked ! 


‘No, please, ma’am,’’ answered Lucretia 
doggedly, though politely through habit. 
““*“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.’ if she didn’t knock out my teeth, 
she meant to, and meaning to is as bad’s 
doing it; and then my teeth wasn’t loose, 
like hers,” 
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groaned her mother. ‘‘ What 


” 


** Lucretia! ”’ 
mean ? 
in the Bible,’ returned Lucretia 
stoutly. ‘‘ In the Old Testament. Grand- 
father told me ’bout it I read it 
there yesterday myself.” 

Mrs. Wildey 
Bleeker, a more worldly 


do you 


“its 
once, ‘’n’ 
Mrs. 


woman, and withal 
a keen sense of humour, broke 


wrung her hands. 
possessing 
into a laugh 

“You had better enlighten Lucretia on 


her texts. She may think it the Lord’s will 


to punch out Sadie’s eye next.” 
Mrs Bleeker took Sadie 


the hand and crossed the street to her own 


SO Saying, by 
home. It was seldom she paid a visit to the 
little cottage of the Wildeys. This visit to- 
day made her frown perplexedly. No child 
of her own fashionable set would submit to 
Sadie’s and Lucretia’s 
unlooked-for spirit might therefore prove a 


tempers abuse ; 


most disconcerting element; backed up 
by the ‘‘ Lord’s will,” it might mean that 
Sadie would be thrown entirely on Mrs. 
Bleeker’s hands to amuse. She had a 
vague idea that there was some text that 
commanded meekness—one that would 
show Lucretia that it was the “ Lord's 
will’ for her to submit passively to Sadie’ 
blow 5. 

Mrs. Vildey, too, believed there was 
such a command; but she could neither 
remember the exact wording, nor find it 
in her nervous search through the Bible 
Bible passages had a curious way of being 


in some other place than where she remem- 
bered seeing them; then, they were always 
the wording her 
fronted with this 
a rebellion 


somewhat different from 
mind held. But 


rebellion 


now, Col 
sudden of 
the child seemed to glory 


Lucretia’ 
in and believe a 


virtue, she dared not trust to her own judg- 


ment. She put on her hat, tied Lucretia’s 
sun bonnet under the fat chin, locked Feast 
in the cellar, and soberly led Lucretia to 
the house of their minister 

The Reverend Mr. Miller was an old 
man, stout, twinkling-eyed He listened 
silently to Mrs. Wildey’s tale, then to 
Lucretia’s, his fingers rolling his whit 
beard into a twist, then suddenly letting 1 
go, an operation that caused Lucretia rapt 
delight 

Mr. Miller knew Sadie, and deep in his 
jovial heart was a chuckle over her well- 
deserved punishment. Nor was it wholly 




















an impious delight. One of his beliefs was, 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child”; and 
he felt that Sadie, in lieu of parental correc- 
tion, might be greatly helped and chastened 
by Lucretia’s severe punishment. Yet 
there was Lucretia herself to think of. He 
lifted her on his knee and repeated to her 
in a gentle voice 
Ye have heard that it hath been said, 

\n eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 
But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
ulso.” ”’ 

Lucretia listened with open-eyed atten- 
tion to that and to his kindly admonitions. 
His talk was really a little sermon on 
‘turning the other cheek.” Then he 
stroked the golden curls, smiled confidingly, 
ind lifted her to her feet. 


“| think our little girl understands now.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Lucretia meekly. 

‘But mustn’t she ask Sadie’s forgive- 
ness ’ queried Mrs. Wildey. 

“No,” was the wise answer. “ If she 
should trike Sadie another time—yes. 
But not now, not now.” 

In a few davs Sadie and Lucretia, the 
break healed, were playmates again For 

eeks Sadie was a remarkably well behaved 


Lucretia no opportunity to 


turn the other cheek.’’ That came from 
uarter 
Mrs. Leigh was a new-comer in the town. 
She was not aware that Lucretia, as a sort 
ée of the Bleekers, was invited to 
all the little girls’ parties of fashionable 
Monrovia; so Mrs. Wildey’s little daughter 
t vited to Mrs. Leigh’s little daugh 
ter’s birthday party. Lucretia was stunned. 
She knew nine-year-old Hortensia Leigh 
had played with her at Sadie’s. She had 
evel haken hands with Mrs. Leigh, and 
told her where she lived. And not to be 
ited to Hortensia’s party! To have to 
stay at home while all her little girl friends 
were playing games and eating ice cream 
and cake and chocolates ! 
Mrs. Saxton, her maternal grandmother, 


in pocket as themselves, came to 


the little cottage one evening. 

“h hame,’”’ vociferated the old lady 
“A shame ! As if Lucretia ain’t as good 
an’ better’n her spindlin’-legged Hortensia. 

9 09 


Humph! A great name, that 
‘I guess Mrs. Leigh doesn’t know that 


LUCRETIA AND THE LORD'S WILL 


Lucretia’s always asked, mother,” returned 
Mrs. Wildey. ‘I don’t think she’d have 
slighted Lucretia intentionally.” She sighed. 
“If only Grandfather Wildey were here! 
He can always console Lucretia better than 
I can, somehow.” 

“Humph!”  grunted Mfs. Saxton. 
“Grandfather Wildey’s always excusin’ 
everybody, an’ thinkin’ it’s th’ Lord’s will 
for you to be ground underfoot by this 
person an’ that. Well, I’m a Christian, 
an’ I don’t tramp on anybody’s toes; but 
I ain’t sure it’s th’ Lord’s will for everybody 
t’ keep poundin’ on mine. If I let folks 
know that I’ve got feelings, an’ teach ’em 
to respect my rights ’s well as their own, 
I think that’s th’ Lord’s will, too. It helps 
them t’ be decent, an’ it’s a heap more 
comfortable for me.” 

After her grandmother left, Lucretia began 
to play animatedly with Feast. She 
amused herself whole-heartedly with the 
rollicking puppy, not only that day, but the 
next. She did not go over to Sadie’s, 
though Sadie tried coaxing and bribery, 
calling to her with shrill insistence. At 
length Sadie went away in high petulance. 

“Then stay ’t home with your old dog, 
Lucretia Wildey. I’ve got a new dress ’n’ 
sash for th’ party, an’ you haven’t! You'll 
have t’ wear your old white one, an’ it’s got 
a darn on th’ sleeve. An’ I won’t play with 
you at th’ party—so now!”’ 

Lucretia and Feast only romped the 
harder. They were playing “ bring the 
ball’? next day in apparently serene uncon- 
sciousness of Sadie as she was driven by 
on her way to the party, fluttering streamers 
and sash ends flying. A little later Mrs. 
Wildey left the house to pay a promised 
visit to a friend at the other end of the 
town. Then Lucretia locked Feast in the 
cellar, dressed herself in the white frock 
with the darned sleeve, and went to the 
party. She walked straight to Mrs Leigh. 

‘Please, ma’am, I’m Lucretia Wildey. 
You didn’t invite me to your party, and 
I wanted awful bad t’ strike back—to 
come ’n’ throw stones in your yard or pull 
your flowers or your fair. But the Bible 
says t’ turn the other cheek—so I’ve come 
for you to send me home.”’ She swayed on 
her fat legs. ‘“‘ I—I don’t think the Lord 
‘d want vou to: I think He’d—liket’ 
have me stay. He likes children, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Leigh stared, listened, reddened, 











stared again. She hated cant and pious 
chatter and hypocritical resignation; but 
the light that shone in Lucretia’s big blue 
eyes was that of an honest martyr. 

"a you want me t’ go 
home, an’—an’ you don’t like to send me,” 


guess do 


you 


quavered the childish voice again, the 
little shoulders drooping piteously. “I 


thought perhaps you didn’t mean t’ strike 


me—and—and—that you’d be sorry and 
let me—stay. I—TI like parties—I’m always 
asked. But’’—she straightened up and 


held out her chubby hand—‘ I’m n-n-not 
—go-o-o-ing t’—cry. Goo-d-b-bye, ma’am.” 

As she turned, Mrs. Leigh reached out 
and caught the little figure in her arms. 

“You dear child!” she cried. 

Lucretia wriggled. She not 
tomed to being babied by strangers. 

Mrs. Wildey amazed when Mrs. 
Leigh brought the uninvited guest home. 
She was shocked that Lucretia should have 
gone unbidden to the party, and she could 
not understand the wherefore of Mrs. 
Leigh’s complimentary and_ enthusiastic 
remarks about her disobedient daughter. 
Nor did Lucretia understand them. She 
had had a good time. She liked Mrs. Leigh. 
She was grateful to Mr. Miller, had 
told her to turn the other cheek. She was 
grateful to the Lord because it had been 
His will that she should stay to the party. 
But what was Mrs. Leigh talking so much 
about ? 

After Mrs. Leigh took her departure Mrs. 
Wildey contemplated her little daughter 
with a perplexed gaze. She was puzzled. 
Like Mrs. Bleeker, she was afraid of what 


was accus- 


was 


who 


Lucretia, guided by her liberal and original 
interpretation of the Lord’s will, might do 
next, 

But as no further startling demonstration 
followed, Mrs. Wildey settled back in a few 
days to her usual complacency. the 
Bleekers and all had 
left for the seashore or the mountains, and 
Lucretia spent all her play hours with Feast 
And such a playmate! Always 
natured, always ready for a romp, Lucretia 
found Feast the 
she had ever known. 

Mrs. Wildey their 
devotion for each other, her face grew more 
Winter 
By the end of September fires had to be 
started. 


Soon 
fashionable Monrovia 


Lor rd - 


most delightful comrade 


But, as watched 


and more careworn set in early 


The extra outlay for coal meant 
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Lucretia had 
to wear her old cloak, enlarged with cloth 
of another colour ; 
more 


deprivation of other things. 


their meals were of yet 
Mrs. Wildey’s self- 
denials were too many to enumerate. But, 
with all her sacrifices and privations there 


simple foods ; 


came a time when she could no longer buy 

food for Feast. 
She told 

very carefully 


Lucretia 
just 


gently, 
why 


explaining 
they must give 
They were sitting before the 
fire, the dog’s head in Lucretia’s lap, his big, 
human eyes gazing up at her adoringly., 

Dazedly Lucretia turned to her mother, 

At the sound of his name the dog jumped 
up and began to lick her hands, barking 
with puppy delight, begging for a romp. 
Lucretia gazed from him to her mother, 
uncomprehending. 
on, explaining, pleading, trying to console. 
At length Lucretia knew. J east was to be 
/ Feast / 


Her grip tightened on his 


Feast away. 


The mother’s voice went 


given 
No sobs « ame, 


away given—awa\ 
shaggy throat, and she pressed her face to 
his Five 
Then the flaxen head lifted and the big 
blue eyes met 

** No dhe 

** Lucretia ! 


warm body. minutes passed. 
her mother’s. 
shrieked. ‘* Nos” 


Lucretia!” 


she 
remonstrated 
her mother. 


‘** But, dear, mother’s baby, listen.” 
**No/’ Claude or Mr. Miller or someone 


will feed him! ”’ cried Lucretia. She stood 


up. ‘I can work, mother. I'm a big girl. 
I can earn enough to buy meat for Feast.” 
She stamped her foot. “I will! I will/ 


I'll ask Mrs. Leigh to give me work.” 

“She doesn’t need any work that a little 
girl could do. We can’t ask for charity,” 
returned Mrs. Wildey, a stubborn note in 
her shaking throat. 

To ask help from these people who daily 
saw their need, who knew that Lucretia, a 
child like their own, was not housed warmly 


enough, was not properly clothed—Mrs. 
Wildey’s pride, a stiff old trait inherited 
from her Puritan ancestors, could not 


bend, even now. She was poor, but she and 


hers should not ask favours. 

But her mother-love could not withstand 
Lucretia’s pitiful eyes and the brave set of 
Lucretia’s babyish lips. She 
uttered no protest as Lucretia put on her 
and hood 


the gate 


quivering 


cloak and darned mittens. 


At Lucretia hesitated, un- 





~ 


‘* * Mother's brave girl’ 
murmured Mrs. Wildey ’’—p. 228, 





decided where to go first to ask for work. 
The opposite gate swung open, and Claude, 
whistling shrilly, his skates over his shoulder, 
came out. He was walking by without 
seeing Lucretia. But the child, her feet on 
wings now, flew to him. The boy listened, 
swung about quickly, and went into the 
little cottage. He addressed Mrs. Wildey : 

‘‘ Feast was my present to Gretchen, and 
he mustn’t be given away. I'll speak to our 
butcher—he’ll give you all the meat the 
dog can eat. I’ll fix ’t as I go by there now ; 
then Lucretia can go every day and get ’t. 
Pshaw! don’t thank me. That’s easy, 
just askin’ Blake 

He stood there a few seconds longer. His 
keen eyes, suddenly awakened, took in 
Lucretia’s shabby garments, Mrs. Wildey’s 
careworn face, the low fire, the whole room 
with its earmarks of poverty. He didn’t 
whistle as he tramped toward the butcher’s. 

Yet it was a gay trio he left. Mrs. Wildey 
laughed like a girl and joined Lucretia and 


Feast in a romp. They were still playing 
when, half an hour later, Claude came in 
again 

“ Blake’ll find the meat all right, but-——— 
He stopped and fidgeted with Feast’s ears. 
‘Gretchen, y’ can sell Feast to Mr. Hunt 
for ten pounds. He was in Blake’s just now. 
He had a brother of Feast’s and he died— 
he’d be awful good to Feast.” 

Terrified anew, Lucretia clung to her dog. 

“No, no, no! No, no, no!” 

The boy twisted his cap. 


ren pounds is a good deal, Gretchen. 
[t’d help your mother, I’m thinkin’. It’s 
an awful hard winter ; 
plaining about the hard times.” 
Mrs. Wildey rose, in a tremble of excite- 
It would mean pretty 


everybody’s com- 


ment. Ten pounds! 
clothes for Lucretia, more palatable food, 
more heat But Lucretia’s eyes, widely 
parted in fright, turned appealingly to her, 
while she frantically hugged her dog. Mrs. 
Wildey dropped back in her chair, silent 
Ihe boy watched the mother’s struggk 
in embarrassment 
“Mrs. Day was calling to you out her 
le door as I came in, Mrs. Wildey,”’ said 
hi “| think she wants you to go in 
Mrs.“ Wildey threw a shawl over het 


head and went out, leaving Claude and 


Lucretia 
The child rose and walked over to Claude. 
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““Ts—is—ten pounds an awful lot?” she 
quavered. 


** Considerable, Gretchen, and your 


mother is—weli, she’s vg 

‘* Poor,”’ completed Lucretia, and her 
pink face grew unchildishly white. ‘ We're 
awful poor, Claude.” 


“And proud ’s Lucifer,’’ added Claude, 


half angrily. ‘“‘ Why is your mother so 
stand-offish ? Lots of folks ’d help her if 
she'd thaw a little. They’re afraid to offer 


her things. But she’d take help from you, 
Gretchen, and and I don’t see—— 
He broke off before the misery in Lucretia’s 


eyes 

“Mr. Hunt wants me to bring Feast to 
Blake’s within an hour. I have to go home 
for a few minutes. You can decide while 
I’m gone,”’ he blurted out. 

Lucretia stood stock still after he left, 
her little figure rigid. She did not drop 
her eyes to Feast, but held them steadily 
away from him. Shakily her fat legs carried 
her to the table where the Bible lay. She 
was still sitting before the open page when 


Claude returned hen, with a wild sob, she 


flung herself on the floor beside her puppy 
caressing him, kissing him, hugging him to 
het 

“Oh, come!” said the boy * You keep 
him. I'll help your mother, somehow.” 


I can’t keep him,’’ moaned Lucretia 

*“* I can’l rhe Bible says to—to sell—all 
that—I--I have—and to give it to—the 
poo! rhat’s mother! Take Feast, quick ! 
Oh, Feast! my doggy, you’re going—away. 
But I got t’ let—you go. I—got—to!” 

She loosened her clasp on the dog's 
throat and closed her eyes. 
** Take him, quick |” he panted 
Ouick !”’ 
Silently Claude led Feast out. He didn't 
tell her that there would be another litter 
of puppies at the big house soon, and that 


one of them would be hers 

Mrs. Wildey listened to Lucretia’s tale, 
and dropped weakly to a chalr, glad, yet 
vrieved—torn between relief and sorrow. 
Lucretia, her eyes blinking a little, smiled 
into her mother’s troubled face. It was 4 
quivering, tearful smile—but a smile. 

“ Mother brave girl,’? murmured Mrs. 


Wildey miling !’ 
Lucretia gulped down a sob and smiled a 
little hardet 
” 
* The Lord loves a ch ! siver, mother. 
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The Legacy of 1914 
S' MEOW, when Father Time closes 


the chapter on the successive Old 
Years, few there are to mourn the year 
tl is past There will be fewer still 
this ti for 1914 has been a_ heavy 
veal little did anyone dream what 
lay ahead of us when we started on the 
new cl pages of “1914.” 

It started so fair, but its legacy to its 
suc r is a whole world’s agony and 
tears It is useless to blanx IQI4 for 
the holocaust that has come upon us. 
Such calamities as these are not created 
in ad but have their roots deep down 
in the purposes and fears of men’s hearts 
through 1 ears. We little knew what 
Was 1 tore for us when we started the 
year: we know a great deal better what 
we have to face in 1915. 


What is to be our attitude to the future 
now that we start a fresh page? There 


ve b me ready enough to let their 
leais make traitors of them. At every 
hint of ¢ ter, at every time of stress they 
have b ready to wring their hands and 
lose their hearts. ‘Thank God that the 
number m has been small, and that 
taken le our people have been 
tried l found wanting in the time 
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~ CONVERSATION 


CORNER: 
Conducted by 
The Editor 





A Message of Hope 


"THE old year has left us such a legacy 
of woe and hate that the heavens 
themselves might well be crushed beneath 
its weight. But with it too has also come 
a message of hope, a spirit of indomitable 
courage, of stern resolution to dare and to 
endure until the wrong shall be righted 
and a lasting peace once more achieved. 
As we put aside the records of 1914 we 
must in honesty to ourselves and to our 
God render heartfelt thanks for all the 
courage, all the daring, all the self-sacrifice 
that this great war has revealed. If we 
have been faced with forces mightier than 
all the armies of the past, we have found 
in our midst a faith stronger than death, 
a willingness to serve and to suffer worthy 
of all the best traditions of the race. All 
honour to the brave, to the nen who have 
fought and bled, and laid down their lives 
for God and their cause. 

And what shall be the attitude of those 
of us who remain ? We have to carry on 
the fight—both literally and in a wider 
sense. We have to justify the belief 
that we were worth fighting for, we have 
to act up to the spirit of the men who 
have given their all. Henceforth to us 
life must be a nobler, a sterner thing, duty 
must be a more living reality. 





Have Faith 
[F there is one direction more than 
another in which we can all exercise 
our powers it is in keeping our faith. 
There is no room for the croakers in the 
land. The times are too serious for 
pessimists. We have to enter upon this 
new year of 1915 in a spirit of great trust 
and faith. Of course we want more than 
this—does not every newspaper tell us 
what is our duty, from enlisting to buying 
So-and-so’s wares? But in the deepest 
crises of life it is not the faint heart that 
is going to triumph, but the man of faith, 


<So 


A Happy New Year 

[ all sincerity I wish my readers “A 
Happy New Year.” God meant us 

to have happiness, not misery. He sent 

His Son to bring us the blessings of peace, 

not the carnage of war. We shall come 


through this time of trial to a larger place. 
God has not left us in the dust; He is 
working out His sovereign will throughout 
the devastation and destruction that fill 
the earth. 
and shall prevail. 
the worst and brood over it. 


Right is stronger than evil, 
‘Therefore don’t antici- 


pate Take 
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courage in both hands, trust in God, and 
do your best, and the ending of 1915 will 
be ever so much better than the beginning. 


<§e 


The Crisis and Religion 
OW is the war affecting religion and 
church-going ? What part does the 
Church play in the crisis that is upon 
us? In order to answer these questions 
aright I am making my next issue a 
Special Number, on “ The Crisis and 
Religion.” There will be a symposium 
containing the views of leaders of the 
Churches on ‘‘ How the War has Affected 
the Churches”; the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Ryle, Dean of Westminster, is to write on 
“The Bible and the Crisis”; Dr. Horton 
will deal with ‘‘ The Lost Art of Prayer,” 
and Mr. Basil Mathews, M.A., will tell of 
the effect of the war on Foreign Missions. 
What Christian agencies are doing to help 
the new recruits in Kitchener’s Army will 
be told by a Special Commissioner of 
THE QUIVER. The cover design will be 
executed by Mr. A. C. Michael, and will 
depict Turco soldiers at prayer on the 
eve of battle. 


—— 





The Unchanging. 
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SOUPS, THICK AND THIN 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


RING the 


making of 


cold 


MM Ups 


months the 
form—or should 
the daily 


winter 


important part of 


culinary routine. They are, when properly 
prepared, both extremely economical and 
nourishing, for the trimmings, bones, and 
scraps that in many wasteful houses 
are thrown way contain nutritive and 

rdy-buildi properties, and these, with a 


odicum of trouble, can be converted into 

tock whi is not only the foundation of 
many sou} but also useful for strengthen- 
ing gravies, stews, and almost every other 
lish that is served in liquid form. 

| do not propose to describe the process 
of making for which fowls, veal, and 
other exper e ingredients are necessary ; 
cooks who require such directions can find 
them in a ‘kery book, but I hope in 
t irtich » show how excellent everyday 
soups can provided, if not out of the 
proverbial nothing,’’ at the cost of a few 
pence only, 


The Stock-po 


Now the first set towards serving warm- 
ing and wholesome soups frequently is a 
tock-pot, and there are several kinds from 
which the yuusewife can make her choice. 
For a | ly where joints provide a 
number of <¢ ed and uncooked bones, 
trimmin nd pieces, 1t would be wise to 
Invest in a wre ht-iron stock pot which 1s 
tted with ‘ e cover, tap, and strainer 
As in the ft most other pieces of durable 


il e first outlay will be expensive, 


but as this ki { pot will, if properly cared 





for, last a life-time, and the thickness of 
the metal helps to keep the contents at the 
right temperature with a very little expendi- 
ture of coal or gas heat, it is the cheapest in 
the long run. 
A pot ot 
four gallons costs 15s. 


this description which holds 
Enamel lined pots, 
measuring If inches, are priced from &s. to 
10s., according to quality, and I may remind 
my readers that it is very false economy to 
buy inferior grades of enamelled ware. But 
it is not necessary to spend anything like 
stock-pot 


these amounts to 


in which may be made excellent foundations 


proc ure a 


for soups and gravies, and from personal 
experience I can recommend the red earthen- 
ware marmites that are so extensively used 
abroad. A _ stock-pot of this composition 
fitted with handles and a lid, and holding 
ten pints, can be obtained for the small 
sum of 2s., and there is something in these 
utensils that seems to extract the very best 
flavour and most nourishment out of what- 
ever contents are cooked in them. 

It must be that, 
to the special nature of the clay of which 
marmites are they well 
boiled with stock before 
are taken into general use. 


remembered owing 


made, should be 


* seconds ”’ they 


Foundations 

Having settled the important question of 
next turn 
preparing 
what The 
practical housewite will realise that it 1s 
not possible to give her family the most 


the cooking apparatus, we must 


our attention to the manner of 


is to be converted into stock. 








nourishing form of soup if only the remains 
of « 1 jo and trimmings are used. 
These ild always be kept and added to 
the pot the ilso make excellent founda- 
tions for soups that are thickened with 
peas, lent or other nutritious flavourings ; 
but it stands to reason that when strong 
soup is wanted, fresh bones and meat must 
be used | houses where rolled ribs of 
beef uffed joints such as breast of veal 
or shoulder of mutton, are liked, bones need 
not alw s be specially purchased for the 
tock When these are not available three 
or four worth of bones and a pound 
ot g ec! ust be bought, and these 
should ke enough stock for two family 
meals, and the second boiling will provide 
three or four pints of liquor which will 
greatly improve the flavour and increase 
the nutrime of a stew, hash, mince, pie, 

ek 
very drop of the liquor in which beef, 
mutto calf's head, or fowl is_ boiled 
be ke pt tor making soups Fish bones 





make good stock, but they must be 
d parately and not mixed with meat 
or bone stock The trimmings of cutlets 
teaks id joints, carcasses of poultry and 
gant the inferior parts olf a har giblets 

n bone nd bacon bones and rinds can 
ill 7 1 l | ‘ tock pot A Heep s head 
I i | ckle can also be ubstituted tor 
mi rit 

SO e from vegetable stock are both 
pal tabl { nourishing, especially those 
in W milk, ¢ , or cream are an import 
ant iter Chie have the additional advan- 
tave of being easily and, in many cases, more 
quickly prepared than when meat stock must 
first be obtained, and in my next article, 
when I propose to discuss the subject of 

Winter Vegetarian Cookery,” I will give 
lirect 1 some recipes for soups in 
which there is no meat foundation. 

When stock is to be made and the early 
morning the busiest time of t day, the 
bon t, and vegetables can be prepared 
ver I t Stock is not, ; many imex- 
pt ks seem to think ithering 
| f all t It-overs thrown into a sauce 

1 with water, and left to boil 
yuuple of hour 
t must | cut into very small 
yvidin i ma irtace i 
Vii Lie nou nent can 
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into 


removed, but skin and gristle can go 
the pot 


piec cs. a 


Bones should be chopped into small 
little of the 
but not a large proportion 


marrow can be used 
Vegetable 

the proportion of one carrot, one onion, halt 
a turnip, and one sti k of celery to four quart 
required, together with 


of water will be 


teaspoonful of salt and twelve peppercori 
peppel 
tends to make 

As early in the 
trimmings 
stock-pot Do not stand 4 


Ground should not be used, as this 


stock cloudy 


morning as possible th 


mecat, bones, and water should 


be put into the 
the pot on the stove for half an hou ! 


the stock will be much better if a little tin 


is allowed tor the solublk 


to be 


parts of the me 
Place the rt 
and let tl] 
contents come to the boil On 
the lid will be found 
the surface of the liquor, and when tl 


dissolved in the water 
on the stove—not on the fire 
removin 
a quantity of scun 
been removed the vegetables and seasonu 
may be added, and the cover replaced o1 
pot, which is then drawn to a part of the 


stove where the heat is only sufficient 1 
keep the contents gently simmering. Boiled 
stock is spoiled stock It is well to beat 
this in mind 

U hie tock must not be disturbed tor 
least tive hours, and it « fely | 
its own devices tor seven or cight hou it 


should not be allowed to remain in 
pot when the cooking 
strained otf into a basin and lett to 
betore the fat Is removed It tresh meat 


and bones have been used 


be added and a second boiling ensue 


StocKk-makKing “ Don'ts” 


Stock-making can therefore be summes 
up in these five “ don't 
1. Don’t put fresh ingredients into an 


unclean stock-pot 


2. Don't hurry the 


3. Don't put in the vegetables and seas 
in until the scum has been removed 

y. Don't lift the lid of the pot more otte 
than 1s absolutely necessat for ever ( 
you do so tlavour and nourishment 1 t 


form of steam will escape 
5. Don't 


five hour 


tram the first liquor tor 


ro take otf the tat iron cl 
metal spoons, a jug of | vate! 
receptacle for the tat, and a cican cl 


I 
Iileat the spoons in the watel and us¢ 








alternately for taking off the fat. If any 
rel il cloth into hot water and 
wi the rf of the stock until there 1s 
no mot 1 If, on re-heating the stock, 
fat bubbl pear, they can be absorbed by 
p ng a] e of kitchen paper over the 
surface of the liquor. Whenever it 1s possi- 
ble stock should be made the day before it 
is to be I las soup. Stock that has to 
be kept s ld be boiled up every day in 
hot weat it every other day will kcep 


lesome in winter. 


Some Methods of Using First Stock 


Ther 1 e five hundred different kinds 
of DS, al in many cases the founda- 
ti re ¢ tly the same, they take their 
dist names from the flavourings 
and t t are added to the stock 

\ ver d everyday clear soup is made 
f f ef, bones, and vegetables 

ter it ’ en strained and the fat re- 

ved tro the surface. To clarify the 
stock put t required quantity into a stew- 
the whisked whites and broken 
shell r two eggs. Stir all the time 
until t r boils, then stop stirring, 
al t if r gently for half an hour. 
Sti thr fine hair sieve or piece of 
I | is now clear soup, or, in menu 
l ‘ and it becomes con- 
| with different shredded 
né a la Jardiniére (with 
I t cut into fancy shapes), 
( Pates d'Italie (with Italian 
| ile (with little squares 
ot tard), et rhe various 
S ed eparately and added 
to t t before it 1s served On the 

( nt i otels and private house 
ted frequently handed with cleat 

lds greatly to the flavour 

To imp t colour of clear soup a piece 
of bi t ted very brown may be sim 
I I ter ot an hour in the stock, or 
a | r or well-fried onion added 
lier I for home-made colouring 
W id kept in the kitchen 
| vatet lb loat sugar’, ind 
into a small iucepan 
r fire until the mixture is 
» dark colour, then add 
1, skim, and when cold 

| 
{ is required it is not 


SOUPS, THICK 








AND THIN 


necessary to clarify the stock with egg 


A delicious soup, populat 
in Irrance (the land of good and economical] 


shells and whites 


soup-making), is made with stock prepared 
according to the recipe already given. The 
stock is cooked with a few fresh vegetables, 
flavoured to taste, a tablespoonful of brown 
sugar added, and served in a hot tureen in 
which thick of bread 
placed before the soup was poured in. (That 


several slices were 
tablespoonful of sugar is a very important 
ingredicnt, for it imparts a “‘ French” flavour 
to the soup which is conspicuously absent 
when the sugar is omitted.) 

Other varieties can be obtained by serving 
boiled : Italian of 
different kinds, sago, tapioca, pulped and 
Worcester 
and other sauces may also be added at dis- 


rice macaroni, pastes 


strained tomatoes, in the stock. 
cretion. The second boiling provides stock 
for thick soups, such as pea, lentil, house- 
hold mulligatawny, etc. Mulligatawny soup 
is, of course, really made with a boiled fowl, 


but an excellent imitation can be obtained 
by substituting a rabbit for the expensive 
bird, 

Many of the best-known soups require 


special ingredients, and are called after these. 


lor instance, mutton broth, which the eco- 
aiter a 
Excellent kidney 
made boiled mutton liquor. 
it, bullock’s kidney in 
three quarts of the stock until half cooked, 
then lift it to a board 
small squares. Return 
add three celery sticks, three turnips, three 
salt 
for 


nomical housewife contrives 
ot boiled 
can be 


lo make 


joint 
mutton, soup 
irom 
simmer a 
into 


and divide 


these to the stock, 


on 


carrots (all cut into dice), season with 


and simmer slowly 


rhe vegetables and kidney are 


and pe ppere orns, 


five hours 
served in the soup, which makes quite a 
substantial dish. <A tablespoonful of mush- 
room ketchup improves the flavour. 

A delicious that 


nourishing for children and invalids, can be 


soup, and one is very 


made from fresh rabbit bones, the meat being 


made into a mince or pie rhe meat is cut 
from the bones, and these, with the trmm- 
mings, liver, and kidneys, are put into the 


stock-pot with an onion, salt,and peppercorns 


Cover with cold water and simmer gently 
for several hour After taking off the fat, 
stir a teacuptul f boiled rice into the 


soup and add a desst rtspoonful of chopped 
be 


parsley. Bacon rinds and bones can 


advantageously used up in this stock, 


Pe] 
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Motto. tis} \" 
r AAAS 
By Love Sorve One Anothe ~ deg 5 













H When 


and Where Corner, 


avy IQOIS 


Ja 
M* DEAR BOY AND GIRL COMRADES, 
Here's my Wish for you—A_ Very 
Happy and Bright New Year 

But I cannot ensure its fulfilment for each 
of you—how could I? You can be certain of 
having a Beautiful Year, though, by carrying 
out for yourselves the suggestion made in our 
Pages last month. That done, you will not 
become mere self-contained specimens of happi- 
ness, but manufacturers of happiness for other 
people. There—we always do get back to our 
motto—no matter where we start—do we not ? 
It so truly expresses one of the fundamental 

principles of life, you see 


A Momentous Year 


will certainly be a momentous 
year in our Empire's life. We hope and pray 
it will see a righteous settlement of the inter 
national problems resulting from the great war 
3ut, in any case, it will be a year of unique 
opportunity for us as world-citizens. Let each 
of us make it our first business so to think and 
to live as to spread the spirit of our motto 
wherever we may be. In that way we can help 
to create an atmosphere in which not only will 
Peace find it possible to live and flourish, but 
angers, jealousies, hates and wrongs of all kinds 
shall find it impossible to exist 
I believe you, my Companions 


This year, 1915 


boys and girls 


scattered all over the world, can do very much 
by that means to help in this crucial time 
And I am sure you all will do it We must 


spread the influence of love, and help to crush 
all manifestation of its opposites wherever we 
are. It will be so easy to accentuate the bitterness, 
the thoughts of malice and hate that lead to 
that which we call reprisal—or “ paying back in 
your own coin’ that horrid spirit, that some 
times spoils boys’ and girls’ games, and which 
we must not on any account allow to spoil our 
national and world life So let us each help to 
our uttermost as I have hinted 


These four lines have in them the thought 
that is in my mind as I write 
* He drew a circle that shut me out— 


Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 


We drew a circle that took him tin.” 
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In this year we will draw a larger circle that 
will take in all our enemies, private and national 
Will we not 


Now to our Letter Box 

I must thank you for being so patient over 
the competition decisions. The war, alas! has 
involved the lessening of out space, and in the 
autumn there were other things more pressing 
to get into it I will tell you results of the com 
petitions in a moment. The pity is I cannot get 
the stories and papers printed, because we have 
not the room. The winners of prizes must be 
content with the announcement and the fact 
that / have had pleasure through their writing 


I.—VERA KIRKBY (Australia) has the Short 
Story Prize. It is for a Bush Story which 
shows observation and a taste for seeking 


beauty in the everyday business of life. Mar 


JORTIE HEARD (Iondon) deserves mention, and 
also KATHLEEN PERRY (Staffs 
Ii.—In the ‘ My Favourite European 


Country, and What I Know of It'’ Competition 
I am giving the Prize to AGNES HUSBAND (aged 
16; Fifeshire), She has written an excellent 
little paper on Britain. It is concise, well written, 
and shows that she realises something of the 
true spirit of our race 

Wherever Britain's have 
have carried freedom with them from their island 
home, so that its influence has reached even to 
the uttermost parts of the earth 

About our Army The British are per 

fectly free minded and free willed: they are not 
compelled to go under military training, but 
may volunteer for the regular Army or for 
training in their spare time 

sritain has made herself rich and powerful, 
and what she wants to 
millions of people who aré 
who have less knowledge than herself 
and justly Thus her boys and _ girls 
they grow up, have a hard task to perform which 


sons gone they 


do now is to govern the 
under her care, and 
mercifully 
when 


they must, however, make an effort to do well 
for the honour of their great country hese 
are a few of Agnes’ sentences 

III I had some interesting essays on the 


*Taterary and Historical Associations of Places 











where Companions Live.” MILDRED THORPE 
deserves mention The Prizes go to ANNIE 
MoRTON (age for hers on Whithorn, and 
MARJORIE HEARD (age 16) for one on South 
gate 

I\ An Event in History that Affects the 


Life of To-day The Prize here goes to MILDRED 
THORPE (age 19; Yorkshire). In her essay on 
Boadicea she shows thought and insight The 
handwriting might be improved, Mildred ! 
These competitions have made me realise 
how quickly some of you are growing up! 
Several papers were sent in by Companions who, 
a very short while ago, it seems, were juniors ! 
Well—don't get too horridly grown up for our 
Companionship 
I am so glad many of you realise that I want 
letters just as much now as before the war 


pl ase ! 


Really 1 should like to have more, and not less 
Suppose all Companions celebrate the New 
Year by sending me a long letter at once? Tell 


me what you have been doing all these busy 
months: how you are helping our nation, and 
unything you like of your thoughts about the 
war and all it involves. I am watching for the 
letters, so don’t disappoint me 

You will like as many peeps as possible into 
letters, so we will tackle them straight away 

Dorts Morrat (S. Wales) writes : 

I hope you are well and that the Fund's 
birthday very numerous. Will you 
forgive me for not writing on the sth September ? 
We are busy preparing for my sister's wedding. 
I enclose one shilling for the Fund. It is a very 
small gift, but I hope you will accept it, because 
I have spent most of my money on wool to 
knit for the soldiers.’’ 


giits were 


DORA STEWART (London) sent 3s., an ad 
ditional gift 

Che extra shilling is from my garden. I am 
going to try and think of something else to do 
in the winter We have a lot of wounded 


soldiers at the school I told you about. Many 


of them are li enough to walk about the 
grounds, some with their 
imms in slings, and some 
limping about I hope the 
war will soon come to an 


end; it does seem terrible > 
to think of all the hundreds FOR 
who are killed every day. “ 
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And 
I am sending Mabel the Junior Letter Prize 


Fund. With much love ftom Maprt..”’ 


for the month 
take in her age. 


and an apology for the mis- 


Here are promised extracts from the Prize 
Letter of last month—from JocELYN D'ARCY 
(West Indies) : 

“ Oh, Alison, this terrible war! Day after day 
we get news, and my brothers never leave the 
‘War Office,’ as the telegraph office is termed, 
until news comes at night. Being four hours 
behind Greenwich time, we are, therefore, always 
supplied before we go to sleep with news of the 
‘day’s work’ on the Continent. How splen- 
didly our soldiers are fighting! How marvel- 
lously they endure. Out here we are 
so peaceful, and except for a scare now and then, 
when the German cruisers sink our ships, know 
nothing of the horrors of war, and so, in our 
peace, we think and pray all the while for those 
who are in the midst of the carnage. At a 
meeting of our Council £10,000 was voted for the 
Empire. will be sent in cocoa, our 
staple product, and £4,000 (from the Revenue) 
towards the Prince of Wales's Fund. Besides 
that every Grenadian is being asked to subscribe 
what he can afford to the same Fund; and you 
would be surprised to know how eager the 
descendants of slaves are to help. Night after 
night public demonstrations of loyalty take 
place. Barbados has already offered England 
£20,000, which the Motherland suggested should 
be given in sugar; and Trinidad, our richest 
island, is gathering dollars in hundreds for the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund. Even St. Kitts has 
given £5,000 towards the latter, and all the other 
islands intend doing as much as their capabilities 
will allow.” I must give you Jocelyn’s story 
of how the natives move their homes another 
day 

Lucy KrirkLEY (Northumberland) sent a gift 
to our Fund. ‘I will try and send something 
later on for the S.E.F.,’’ she says. 

Epitn Jones (Toronto) also sent a welcome 


£6, 100 


contribution to our Fund, 
and an _ interesting letter. 
MARJORIE OTTER (Yorks) 


was delighted with her pen- 
dant badge; also at the 
suggested doll-dressing com- 
petition. ‘‘ There are such a 
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We all need to try more lot of soldiers here,’’ she 
than ever to live up to our Every Companion should wrote. ‘‘ Nearly every second 
motto have the person I meet is a soldier. I 
live not far from the barracks 

MAR — : . ) 
MABEL ARNUTT (London) COMPANIONSHIE where they are taught to 
‘I am sorry I have not BADGE shoot. At school we have 







written before 
age down as twelve instead 
of ten I have little twin 
Sisters aged a year and nine 


months, and I have a little 


You put my 









Have you sent for one? 
The prices are: 


Enamelled on silver, 2/6; 


provided a table in one of 
the rooms of the chapel, 
which we try to keep sup 
plied with books, and I take 
our QvUIVER for them to 









brother aged five. The twins enamelled on metal, 1/- soak” 

are always in mischief. My In ordering, please say MILDRED ELuotr (Aus- 
brother is called Harry, and whether brooch, pin or tralia) had collected ave 
the twins are illed Jean shillings for our S.E.D., but 
and Pe, I calls her pendant found difficulty in sending it, 
sek ‘ Fattic I am sending through the war, so she was 
& small subscription for our keeping it and trving to in 














ERICA WELSH was another Australian 
ALICE I wrote 


crease it 


correspondent ALLEN (Toronto) 


to say “ thank you”’ for her priz I was speak 
ing to Marion Rimmer on the telephone to-day 

she says and gave her your message, and I 
have no doubt you will receive a letter from 


her soon 


ENIp LInarRD (B.W.I.) sent a gift and a kind 
little note KATE EDWARDS (Suffolk) included 
a gift in a very entertaining account of the 


motor tour she and Ethel enjoved as their 
holiday 

ssi 
instead of scenery, 
her letters 


(Lincolnshire) 


DALEY’S long letter was about books, 
interesting, as 


SURGES 


as usual, but 
KATHLEEN 
] 


school 


always are 


wrote from 


ERIC KING-TURNER (Kent) wrot 
DEAR ALISON I am so sorry that I have 
not written to vou before, but although I have 
not written I have been thinking about vou 


everyone's mind has been full of the 
war since August, especially us in for every 
day hundreds of poor French and Belgian 
refuges There are many Belgian 
and English soldiers here, some of whom are 
wounded, and some all right We are all doing 
our best to help both refugees and soldiers 

is certainly very interesting now, although there 
are many things to make feel verv sad 
Please accept enclosed postal order, with my 


love 


Of course 


come also 


you 


This is the next letter I pick up 
I have been a reader of Tu! 
vears I like to read vour 
Companionship Pages As I am too old to bea 
Companion, please accept 2s. 6d. for your Special 
Effort Day Wishing you every 
me, your friend, K. G 

That 1 gave me special pleasure 
am most iteful for the kind 
friend And our Fund is glad of all such help 
in thes¢ when it is hard to get 


ordinary charities. 


DEAR ALISON 
OUIVER tor over 


believe 


SUCCESS 


and I 


our 


etter 


ss shown by 





days money tor 


From Jamaica came the following from 
WINSTON and IRIS AGUILAR 
MY DEAR ALISON Since I became a mein 
ber of thi How, When and Where Corner’ I 
have not written to you but once, so I think it 
is time to do so, more so as the Special Effort 
Day 1s neat I am going to a day school with 
over bo I am very fond of animals, and 
I keep a lot of guinea-pigs and rabbits. I built 





a hutch for them, and it is fine fun seeing them 
running about it On my birthday my father 
gave me a lovely bicycle. I enjoy evcling, and 
now being holiday time am ta idvantave of it 
along with one of my school nd Mother 
has sent for a camera for me, so ] hope to be 





able to take some photographs of the other Com 
panions t nd to you I have quite recently 
been th uner of a gold watch Don't vou 
think I am lucky boy to have so many 
thin ? I do How ar ourself and thy 
children ? I must end no With all kind 
wishes to th Corner’ and tra share for 
self, from yu incere Companion, WINSTON 
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“My DEAR ALIson,—It Is 


I have written to vou, and as 
Day is near I am sending you 
6d Gwen has read me tle 


Where Corner’ for last month 
to try for the doll competitior 





sewing, and I hope I will bi ress t 

doll well enough for a pri I am now having 
mv holidays and am enjoying myself I got 
a fairly good report for my school work I 
received ‘Good’ for spelling and needlework. | 
might have done better, but I was ill for some 


the end of term With love for thy 


] 


time before 
Four and an 
your loving little Companion, IRts AGUILAI 


extra 


A nice letter and a t comes from AGNES 
HAWKE (New Zealand 
DEAR ALISON I think I told you my 
father is a farmer Until this vear he h me 
in for cropping, but he has taken on dairying 
now We take the milk to the chees¢ L butter 
factory every mornin We have had milking 
machines installed, a three-] run by 





When we 


a National gas engine lished 
milking a cow, we undo the leg-rope, and, by 
working an overhead lever, open a door in front 
of the cow, through which she walks straight 
into the paddock We are only u om 
double bail vet; but when all the cows are tr 
we will use the thre: The bails, engi 

and yards are concreted Mrs. Coll 


Irene came up the other day to see 





and were greatly interested e 
the letters she and Marjot had from 1 I 
enjoyed reading them vet much Isn't th 


We over here do not seem to 
awtfulne 


war terribl 
realise the 








Zealand = E.xpeditionar Force embarked at 
Wellington yesterday afternoon. Their destit 
tion is at present unknown, as th il unde 
sealed orders Several voung m f (ire 
town have joined the for » of 1 
cousins have also joined me from Taranaki 
the other from Mastertor We have not heard 
from Samoa for over a k now We ar 
wondering why it i Some stran boats have 
been seen over there signalling to neone on 
land, and their signal ere answered, but th 
boats sailed away two h T betor l reak 
Well, Alison, I don’t think there i ul more 
news just now. I wa ed to that 
Philip received such a 1 report at hool 
Please find enclosed postal order for d 
towards the Fund I 1 inl our loving Com 
panion, AGNES HAWK! 

MARJORIE COLLIER } Zeal 1) has not 
written for a long time t the followin nie 
from IRENE 

DEAR ALISON,—T hank mu overy much tot 
vour nice letter I wa rv] isedl to hear from 
you I wa orry I could not do at tli on 
Special Effort Da t I OUVIVER came 
too late I wish I « for ) com 
petition but the I 
would like te »j lear com 
petition very much I < Plulip's report 1s 
vel ood I wish m ulway " vil 


ind Lena see 
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- i tograph of Camel Train bearing provisions from Bourke, New South Wales, 


to the arid lands of Central Australia. 


| The Stern Test 
of Food Value 


comes when conditions call for the most nutrition in 
the most compact form. 

Grape-Nuts food has a condensed strength un- 
equalled, and it keeps indefinitely. A camel can pack 
enough of this delicious, easily digested food to keep 


-o 


ismall army well-fed for weeks. 
It is quality that makes this possible. 
Millions, at home and abroad, use 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason.” 
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The most tender 
and sensitive skin 


becomes immune from any injurious 
effects of uncertain weather conditions 
and sudden changes of temperature 


=. with the regular and persistent use of 
BEETHAM'S 


a-rola 


Beetham’s La-rola is a complexion emollient which, when 
applied to the face and hands, has a special softening in- 











SPECIAL OFFER 





ard you fluence on the skin tissues. It effectually prevents any roughness, 
7 = aon . redness, irritation, &c., arising from exposure to cold winds 
} yf samples « 
|| La-vola, Tooth Paste, or extremes of temperature. 
| tose Bloom, Soap, : 
etc., for you to try, Bottles 1/- and 2/6 each, of all Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM & SON (Dept. Q®), CHELTENHAM. 
































IN THE FIRING LINE || mother, wears them too!) 


ON LAND AND SEA BEACON (Resi) OILSKINS 


The Society's Old Boys are in 70 British Regi- NEVER GO STICKY OR LET IN THE WET. 


ments and in the Vessels of the British Fleets. Send pic. for 88 pp. Art Booklet of “Weather rt” and particular 
ot f lings N ey -Back Guara t 


BARBOUR'S, LTop.. 58 BEACON BUILDINGS, 














6,000 have entered Merchant Service. ; | So. SHIELDS, ENGLAND 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. Children’s Oilies. Sos 
| 7/6 d ds. ’ 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED | | }”" ao" 84) 


THE KIN ANI 


National ating for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, and the Training Ship “‘ARETHUSA.” 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, WC 
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Your soldier friend must have one. Give him a “Sunica,” the best British Glass. 


BEST BRITISH PRISM BINOCULARS. 


WATSON’SGy Gr‘ SUNICA.” 


Regulation Model. 
The sip degeeon 
Magnifying ; er, 6 diameter 
Enorme ingle of held 
of view 
lerful Stereoscopi 
ind brilliant definit 
The Dull Weather Glass 
PRICI th Lanyard, in SOLID 
LEATHER CASE with Belt Loops, 
British made at Barnet, Herts. £6 :10: O post free. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., Manulacturers of Binoculars and Telescopes, Wholesale and Retail. Contractors 
Established 1837. to the Admiralty and War Office, 


Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 313 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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| entertainment I went 

{ ‘ last Saturda Th = 
Maot came trom Rotarua FOR 
The first thir ‘ a repre 

sentation of tl Maori form : 
of greeting They make the 

most awful noise, and after 

ibout five minutes of this 

thev s with each 


hakas were yery 
men and women 
tand in long lines, and the 





hers what to do hey 
tamp, shout, and make the 


THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


New Members wanted to 
swell the number of our 


Companionship 


Will you do your best 
man at one end tells all the to get at least one other 
Companion for the New 


minutes’ walk from the farm 
where I am staying. There 
are two shops there, one 
| 8 | 5 called ‘ The Coffee House’ and 
the other ‘The Post Office.’ 
Now, with love from your 
loving Companion, MOLLE 
WILLIAMS.” 

Will you all welcome these 
new members ? 


KATHLEEN A. HURSTFIELD 
(age 144; Staffs). ‘“‘ We only 
started taking THE QUIVER 
this month,”’ she says, “ but 
my grandma used to take it, 


t awful faces imaginable Year ? and when I saw it I was 


Maoris have different 
is for different things 














have hakas of welcome, 

wa and I think they make 
up one for any occasion. The poi dances were 
so pretty Dad told me that the Maoris 
nake the poi balls by making a little ball 
of paper and covering it with part of the 
leaf of a rush Then a string of about six 
s long is attached, and you have a poi 
Qne poi dance was one where the back 
r of girls resented the poi dances when 
t were first introduced the second, the 
dances when white men first found out New Zea 
land; and t third row, the poi dance as they 
e itn virls sit down, or lie down 





ind sing, keeping time by swinging the poi balls 


I like watching poi dances very much. I am 
sending you a cutting out of the paper describing 
the tableau, ‘ Hinemoa and Lutanekai,’ so I need 
not tell you about it To-day I have been gar 
dening, getting ready for the practical part of 
my exam I thought I would never finish 
getting m eed bed ready It does take a 
tim I do not think I have any more news to 
tell you this time I remain, your loving Com 
panion, IRE? COLLIER 

P.S.—The piece of flax or rush is what they 
make pol ball it of 

Mouuie Winwams (N. Wales) is another of 

our younger Companions who have written me 
delightful letters recently 

Thank \ very much for your letter I'm 
in the count: taving Daddy drove me out 
in a little pony trap. It was 14 miles. On the 
Valley Brid we saw the sentry, and we gave 
him some ay and papers. There are a lot 
ot cows, lors ind pigs also two dovs called 
Fann ind John, and three cats (one has three 
kittens Chet are some sheep too big and 
litth ind lots of hens I am going home on 
M la I t to see them milking the cows 


yesterday ! I saw some calves at the same 
time I been to the village. It is twenty 


aN Not No Not Not NN Not Nor 





always very interested in the 
‘Corner,’ and thought I should 
like to be a member. I hope 
to get some of my friends to 
join. . . My hobby is cycling, and as both 
mv father and mother have bicycles, we get 
some nice long rides together.”’ 

E-DNA GREEN (age 17; Notts) wrote: “‘ I have 
been a very interested reader of the ‘Corner’ for 
several months, and have often thought I would 
like to become a member, so have enclosed a 
coupon. I think it a very nice idea to keep four 
children, and I shall do all I can to persuade 
mv friends to join.”’ 

Miss ANN WALTON (London) is another good 
friend among our older readers who joins us, and 
she is most welcome. I hope for a letter. 


BESSIE DAVIE is an addition to our Midlothian 
membership, and EpDNA M. BuRGES (age 13; 
Lincs) is our friend Kathleen's sister, and we give 
her a very hearty greeting 

Long letters, soon, please, all of you. 

One of our members tells me that her family 
thought it so fine of Cassell’s not to dismiss any 
of their employees that they had secured three 
new subscribers for our magazine. An excellent 
way of helping our “ Corner,” that. 

With love to all 
1 am, your Companion friend, 


al 


P.S.—Here is Philip's latest report : 


Reading, very good; spelling, very good; 
writing, very good; composition, very good; 
arithmetic, good; geography, good; English 
history, good ; Scripture, very good; elementary 
science, good; drawing and colourwork, very 


good; conduct, very good; conduct in home, 
good ; health, good.—S. lex, Headmaster. 
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This Advisory Bureau 


La Belle Sauvage 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Conducted by 
their worl 


Address all communications 


London, E.C. 


AS 


there are nowadays 
r of sful women 
es that for the girl or 
juisite ability and some 


capital this is a profession that may be 
ranked amongst those suitable for the fait 

\ 1 education is nec ry——and this 
should include ome artistic or scientif 
trail i. knowledge of physics and 
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advises girls and women as to 
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or a“ spotter” are | 
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THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


“WINIFRED” 


the 
training for a definite calling, etc. 
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There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. Postal 
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Office 
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THE QUIVER 





6. BRANDAUER & Co, Lrv, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 









SEVEN PRIZE 

MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 


either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM, 
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Cheerful pee 


for Homes in the Country. 
: 


: _ ke your ‘hell ean che erful; 
, -~ Acetylene Light 
| <> The Dargue Patent 

| Acetylene poe 
19 \ aay and 


[= \ ' 


Free Book on Country Lighting 





Dargue Acetylene Co. Ltd. 

Ne. 16 Dargue Chambers,Grey St., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MONEY REFUNDED IF DISSATISFIED 















WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, | 








MakeYourSkin 
Softand Clear 


By te Use of 
Cticura Soap 


It appeals to dainty, dis- 
criminating Women and sat- 
isfies the most fastidious. 
Assisted occasionally by 
Cuticura Ointment it keeps 
the skin clear and healthy, 
and prevents unwholesome 
conditions. 

Oe SAMPLES FREE *% 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Olntment are sold 


throughout the world Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free wit h $2-page book 
Newbery q., London, Eng.; R 
‘Towns & Co ; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 





1 ut . 
Towr Mi iller, “Ma clean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Dri snd Chem, Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 








THE QUIVER 


HALF PRICE — 


of good class ordinary cocoa. 
Three Cups a Penny ~~. 


The wonderful new food beverage 


PLASMON cocoa 


—a combination of the celebrated Plasmon 
Oat-Food and PURE COCOA— 


LEAST COST 
MOST NOURISHMENT 
FINE CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR. 


Procurable through all chemists, grocers or stores. If not, send P.O. 
or stamps and it will be forwarded post tree. Manufactured solely 
by Pxiasmon, Lrp. (Dept. I’), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE OF PLASMON FOODS. 


ALL BRITISH. 
PLASMON CHOCOLATE > 


is supplied as an et 
Emergency Ration to the TiN 


BRITISH TROOPS. | \epeuan 
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THE 


I think there is a great opening for really 
original and tistic work, well turned out, ¢ 
and with uy -date methods, in some ol 
the provin towns The photographer 
should never despise advertisement. One 
of the best ways of advertising is to get 
your name before the public by means of 
photograph iblished in papers and maga- 
\ famous lady photographer in London 
) lers that there is one essential that 
every would-be photographer must possess, 
| that wd health and vitality. It 
s an arduous Calling, demanding a great 





CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


deal of walking about which is apt to be 
tiring, but to the healthy woman who can 
stand the mental and physical strain it is 
a vocation with only the usual weariness 


of the workaday world. The girl who 
aspires to be a _ successful photographer 
must train her faculties as well as her 
sympathies and intuitive tact and _ the 


artistic side of her nature. As her venture 
begins to prosper she will have to control 
a quickly-increasing staff of workers, and 
the the 


the respect 


side of 


and 


commercial 
attention 


must regard 


business with 


due to it,’ 





THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Perpetual 

r! (ne of our soldiers at the 
that after a hard fight 
ind a lor long march, his regiment 
came on one of the woebegone flights of women 
‘ cn, a fleecing from their sacked 
illage and rnt homes \ poor woman 
id-beat and faint There was a baby in 
kilted warrior, “so I 
some miles. She 
a bairn’s shoe for ke« p 
rushed to my eves.” And 
this was the ian who, a little before, had been 
his net through heart upon heart! 
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everything 

in a breathing spell afterwards 
h of kind human nature, they are ot 
test al ntlest Yet they are the same 
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The Calm Underneath 


The 1 rents of the sea can be very 





but there is a vast power of calmness 
lea I he most part those who go 
; 
i to t 1 in ships give all their concern to 





ind tl 
I intensity is in tull fores 
is in th 
food we eat In by-lanes 
children are drilling, and 
their kerchief flags 
t lath, they are fe fowls 
le women —God bless them ! 
1 ent ism are knitting and 


ls concern can be very 
and shock 


the 








air we breathe 
nd mead t vers 
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with whol 
shaping 
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Refugees 


stitching and nursing, for the men in the trenches 
and for those who have been thrown out of gear. 
Our men-folk go more quietly to work, but there 
is something terrible in their quiet determination ; 
even the blind might see that though these say 
‘ Business as usual,’ yet their hearts are away 
in the war It is the one thing they talk about, 
the one thing they plan for in deadly earnest. 
But even war Is not all boom and shrapnel ; 
there are things besides which appeal to both 
head and heart. ‘There is food and shelter to 
provide for the refugees—the sad victims of the 
seamy side of war's “ glory ’’—and there is care 
for the wounded and right treatment of captives 


It is here that the blessed under currents of 
humanity are asserting themselves. And their 
vrace is very urgent just now; here at home 


there are those who, always suffering, are feeling 
keenly if silently the pinch of battle. They are 
our children-cripples; life is always a hard 
struggle with them, but harder now than ever 
Shall we neglect them because of their frailty ? 
Is there no pram we can shove, no merciful 
thing we can do even though it has to be done 


through the blessed brine of tears? Amid all 
the detonation of battle can we not hear the 
Voice of voices, saying “‘ These things ye ought 
to have done, but not leave the others undone ”’ ? 
How the thought makes the mind drift off to 
good Archbishop Leighton! When someone 


preach for the times,” the gracious 
answered, ‘“‘ When so many are 
surely one may be 


asked him to 
old man meekly 
preaching for the 
illowed to preach for eternity 

Yes, it does one good, in the midst of our awe 


times 













THE 


some talk and th it tle roar, to lift up the 
©) etimes Folks are queer, but the blessed 
kindly queerness ' 1s never so grand or noble 
" 1en the heart m ts up, whatever the 
heolos to that God who can make the very 


wrath of man praise Him 


The vom | Tees we there 


Concentration is 1 and preoccupation has 
its merits, but th ire th uder currents that 
ke t ean sweet and the upper currents 


their power We need both just now, and need 


them very specially for the weak little cripples 
at home One does not need an reat skill in 
Oo rtop 1 behalf of t there is always 




















ray irt ear to sp ik 
f mily we meti ed reminding 
rl 1 weak folk, th I ples ind cat rt 
\ ll their voice t ward on high 
1 membrance of their needs very quickly 
1 l ler to th irrents of the right 
na mnanly natur 
Under the care of the R d School Union 
’ th twelve tho nd cripple children 
in J lon alon and at present I am a bit 
ul yu bout these Christmas is in the air 
ind it | . and jo thin my heart to 
mark the loving effort everyone is making 
t 1 hat our 1 the front shall 
h t ierewithal fo mer Christimas 
Ch hould 1 » hand with 
hol { nsecrated hely nd lad reminder ! 
But lurplin batrns !—must they vo 
vit I can't t k it lule there are 
1 the ] we 
t 1 ed to the 
‘ ibers « ( h-and-Kind 
t l l of the world 
let prot h or her monthl 
od time 1 wit] 1 wis] but 
t il to let t b \ mne snu 
| th it | wed littl 
1 t taken t 
bi oO ul re ren, vet 
1 l i but children 
1 So ‘ Ciaus mivht 
] it tural ? May 
ro xl make it 
u 
l t] ntle 
, do 
to John 
K l wa 
) r ll ‘ h 
the for them the 


A Simple Service 
r 1 t r 





QUIVER 


or girl, sick or sound, but can do this simple, 


loving service—yet how much it may mean! 
rhe happiness thus got as well as given may be 
thered from a letter — month from Miss C. S.: 


‘I thought you would be interested to know 
that it is thirteen years this month since I joined 
the ‘ Crutch-and-Kindness League,’ and that | 
have kept in touch with the same boy all th 
time (Of course, he is now a man.) 
I always vet a reply when I enclose a post card. 
I think he has always heard Irom me once a 
month, or if I have been unable to write, owing 
to illness, my sister has written for me. |] 
thought it would encourage every member of the 
League to know this Surely ! 

The fee for memb« trslup is only one 
just cnough to meet expenses and 
beautiful card of membership for framin 
there are no other fees at anv time Further 
particulars about the League may be had for a 
tamp trom Sir John Kirk, ].P., Director and 
secretary, Ragged School Union, 32 John Street 


Theobald’s Road, Lond 


young 


shilling 
receive the 





NEW MEMBERS FOR THE 


\l ! 


MONTH 


| W. H. Ba N I i 
M | Brook W Sus M kt 
Brace, Wimbledon, S 
Miss M. A. Dan | near d ! 
M Mabel Evnott, ¢ Oxon 
M lL. God I ‘ 4 1 vi 
G | v1 l kG 1, | 
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li ] iH I n, Nit 
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M ) Livi ( n, | 
M Ronald McD \\ | n Londons 
W \ Ml | i ( 
l if i M 
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M M 1W VW 7 
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f iel S tt Ml l) \] 15 ira 
W ms, Mi Jar l ( rs nd 
Ken (y pp 1g.) 
liss M Harris, Miss Grace ¢ Mi 
\ H M l 3 Mrs. J 
Nl Cla | l VI 
J | ! l \ I Li MI 
| vl Lb M I per Mrs. LD. |} 
| t, Trans, 5 A $1.) 


A. K ner, | n 


Dur » § n ! Natiiecn Leppan, Tylden, 
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ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 60 YEARS. 


Dr. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL 


Is the most reliable in weakness and disease; it 
acts promptly, is undiluted, consequently is the 
most active and economical of all remedies. 


FOR DISEASES 2. matin te who ery 
OF THE a “GIBB, Bart., M.D. 


TH ROAT **4 pint of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil ta 


AND of more value than a quart of any 
other. 


CHEST. EDGAR SHEPPARD, Exq., M.D 


Of all Chemists, in Imperial Capsuled Bottles. 
Half Pints, 2s. Gd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 










Sole Consignees 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 182, Gray's Inn Rd., London, 








Incontestably proved by more than SIXTY YEARS’ MEDICAL EXPERIENCE 





to be 


The Purest. The most Palatable. 





The most Easily Digested. The most Speedily Efficacious. 





CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 





It has long been a well-established fact that Dr. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL produces to the fullest 
extent the curative effects of the remedy. Hence the im 








portance of its administration in CONSUMPTION and DISEASES OF 
rue Ciest, so that invaluable time may not be lost through the 
use of Cod Liver Oils deficient in the most active properties of 


the medicine. 


innumerable medical opinions attest the superiority of Dr. DE JONGH’S OIL. 








Sole Consignees: -ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 
182, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 























Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 








THE FAILURE OF EXPERIMENTS TO 
SUBSTITUTE other fish, or animal, or vegetable 
oils, or fatty substances, or artificially to mix or 
combine or introduce chemical elements, or to 
refine or improve, by taking away supposed im- 
purities or useless principles, which in fact may be 
essential or powerful curative constituents, tends to 
strengthen and confirm the prevailing conviction, 
that no one, but several, or all of the components 
existing in this Oil in its pure and normal state, 
unite in producing its marvellous beneficial results. 


The importance, therefore, of administering this natural 





medicine in a perfectly pure condition cannot be 





too strongly inculcated. 








THE EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES OF THIS 
MEDICINE IN CONSUMPTION OF THE 
LUNGS are fully established. Administered in 
time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only 
the power of subduing all disposition to phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, 
when the disease has advanced to the developed 
form, it has accomplished, in numerous instances, 
a complete cure. 


Dr. HARDWICK, Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, 


wrote ‘*In the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption, 
o prevalent in our great centres of population, the use of 
Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER O/L is 
attended with mantfold advantage and I know of no therapeutic 
agent, which, in connection with judicious sanitary measures, ts 
betler calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues 


of the British Islands. 









































Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 








BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


In Diseases of the Throat the efficacy of this Oil is 
remarkably manifested. 


Srr G. Duncan Grsps, Bart., M.D., LL.D., Physician 
ind Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, Westminster Hospital :— 
se found Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil a 

creat power in the treatment of many affections of the 
und Larynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT, CHRONIC 


ustain life when everything else fails.” 











RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA. 


Medical men concur generally in extolling this 
remedy as far surpassing the most celebrated in re- 
lieving and curing CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT and SCIATICA. 


Dr. SCHENK, of Siegen: —‘* 7his Oil ought to be considered 
in rheumatic and gouty diseases. It heals all chronic 
tffections of the human body, wherever they are seated, 

nternal or external, if they have originated in Rheumatism 


surely and certainly as bark cures intermittent fever.” 








DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


In these distressing and unsightly complaints, the 
curative effects of this Oil, after a few weeks’ ad- 
ministration, have been so remarkable, that this safe 
and simple remedy is now regarded almost as a specific 
in the most prevalent affections of this nature. 











































Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 








Mr. THoMAS HwunNT, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, London :—** // there fs any one medicine 
which is, at all to be compared with arsenic in tts power over 
skin diseases, that medicine ts the Cod Liver Otl sold tn bottles as 
Dr. De Jongh’s Oil.” 








GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In addition to its remedial virtues in active disease, 
this Oil possesses powerful nutritive and restorative 
properties. 


Mr. B. CLARKE, Surgeon, who suffered from dangerous 
debility, wrote ** After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies 
could think of had failed, with little strength remaining, 1 tried, 
merely as a last resort, Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown O11. J received 
immediate relief; within twelve hours 1 began to improve, and 


its use was the means of my restoration to health” 














DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
is sold only in Imperial Half-Pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9 


Capsuled and Labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 


By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., Ltd., 
182, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION— Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute worthless preparations 
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THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 


in DIARRHGA., HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 

and other bowel A true palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
: RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 

complaints. Of all Chemists 


Always ask for a 


“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
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CIVEN AWAY! | ARE WA7_FK RR—NO HINDRANCE “22 orders dispatched same day in 
CIVEN AWAY!| GuARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
Withevery Carpet | THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to readers of “ The Quiver,” Jan., 1915. On receipt of P.O 


we ll absolute direct from our looms 
ly Give Away a 5/6 
! e Kug to — 







MAY NOT BE 


we w forward to your address one of our 
“PRUDENTIAL” REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GU 


uitable for Drawing 

















we send room Dining - room, 
Two Carpets and tedroon &c., hand 
Two Rugs somely borderec ; 
tor liftere 
terns 
selt-sha 
Cree I 
Cor r ‘ 
uireie larg? 


q t ann 
enough to cover any 
ordinary . sized room. 
These Carpets will be 

ent out as Sample Car 

et 

iO FREE RUCS 
owing the identical quality 
Mm t Tt re 


row! 


‘ t from 
av the pur 


' lie pr fit 

A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 

from our numerous patrons 
originals may be seen 

Ivy Cottage, Litcham, Norfolk 

Mar 19014 





Mr W. Foulsha write 
“Send me eot rir wclette 
t t « We 
sve now the Carpet which we 
ad from you nineteen years ayo, 
if t not worn out 
5 North Avenue, Garden Village 
Levenshulme. 11/5/14 
Mr. I W. Stanton write 






(By.:= . -* Repeat Orders received from the Royal Palace, Stockholm 


4 4 Xe 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and 
Cotton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table inens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, blankets, 
Curtains, &c., Post Free, if, when writing, you mention “ The Quiver, ne, in fairly good con 


F HODCSON & SONS er82>s wacurecwrers WOODSLEY RD,, LEEDS. osigses™ 
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THE EVER- POPULAR HOUSEROLD REMEDY 


‘OVER FORTY YEARS ( 
ae 


Sa AG ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


Oo 

















ee 


iT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 


BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 


Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
“FRUIT SALINE on FRUIT POW OC? ALL CASES OF Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 


Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. ! 
HEALTH-CIVINC 


PLEASANT. COOLING 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
REFRESHING. - , or 


The best of all household remedies at all times 


& INVIGORATING. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 

J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Sait” Works, London, S.E. ' 

Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid i] 














MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


A | avourite Eve rvwhere 





MVITIES PRICES "So 











PINELYPTUS i 
| 


CHEST, .* ASTHMA, 
DIGESTIVE THROAT, Te CATARRH, a, 
VOICE, —/ COUGH. 





A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHE! & | 
1- 















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Head NII N RED 
se, 
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// Kills all Nits ss 


ind Vermin 


{| n the Hair. \w , —} HITE 

\ \ Rankio & Co., Kilmarnock NY! F 

\ a BLUE 
\\ 46 : ge 2 & 

a . NS ee i - , —— a 











For Breakfast & after Dinner. 














